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E WEEK. Redesdale that the ‘‘sacred” theory of Church property would 


—~——___ 

E debate in the Lords on the second reading of the 

Suspensory Bill was commenced by Lord Granville in a 
geech full of his usual easy strength. Besides all the usual 
ggaments against the Irish Church, all put with force as well 
ws pleasantness, he defended Mr. Gladstone from the charge of a 
gdden conversion by quoting a conversation held with himself 
early in the Session of 1867, ‘‘ at a time when we were not aware 
of the Government's great tenacity of life,” in which the Liberal 
leader declared that he held himself bound in honour to deal with 
the Irish Church even if the Government broke up on it. He 
pointed out the invidious position in which Bishops and lay Peers 
would be placed if the Bill did not pass, being compelled to exer- 
de patronage condemned by the House of Commons ; averred 
amid silence from the Ministerial benches that Government was 
about to disestablish the Church in the West Indies—an odd 
qample of the irony of events which might be made more of ;— 
warned the Peers by the example of the Reform Bill of the danger 
of rejecting moderate measures; recalled to them the success of 
the measure disestablishing the Church in Canada; and asked if 
it was wise to tell the people of Ireland that the obstacle to justice 
was a House composed of landlords and Protestant prelates. He 
mt down amidst loud cheers, having succeeded in making the 
House receive a speech against its own dearest prejudices with a 
feeling almost of enjoyment,—no usual or easy feat. 


Earl Grey followed, in a speech in which he declared that for 
forty years he had considered the position of the Church in Ireland 
an injustice to that country, one which, “ by the fierce disputes it 
occasions, and the violent animosities it creates, checks all Christian 
virtues, and fosters in their place rancour and ill-will,” a beautiful 
function for a Christian Church. But the Bill, to give effect to 
his convictions, was not introduced two years ago as it ought to 
have been, did not respect private gifts, did not supply organiza- 
tion for the Free Church, was an act of submission to Fenians, 
involved the confiscation of Church property, and did not endow 
Catholics, while he held that the nation wished the struggle to be 
terminated in an amicable way. He therefore moved that the Bill be 
tread that day six months, Christmas Day, when Parliament does 
not sit. The general effect of the noble lord’s speech was that 
the Irish Church ought to be abolished—by Earl Grey. Any 
other statesman ought to endow the Catholics. 


Lord Derby spoke with great brilliance, though pleading ill- 
health. He insisted chiefly,—as a great peer and landowner, we 
suppose, should,—on the ‘‘ danger to property” in the proposed 
change. He said the Roman Catholics of Ireland had perfect 
equality with their co-religionists ; there was only one thing they 
did not possess, and that was “ the property belonging to their 
neighbours.” ‘This was a cry for equality, not of rights, but of 
possessions, —a cry which would end in the poor crying out for 
equal possessions with the rich. He was astonished at the Roman 
Catholics supporting this movementat all. ‘hey seemed to him to 
read the old legal maxim, “ Nullum tempus occurrit Ecclesiz,” as 
the Devil is said to read Scripture, backwards. They read it, not, 
“No time shall injure the rights of the Church,” but “No 
length of prescription shall give a right to the Church.” Thus 
he ran on, insisting on the strict proprietary rights of the Church, 
and only incidentally declaring of the Protestant religion that it | 





_beside the mark, and of course also caustic. 


make the property of the Protestant Church inalienable from the 
previously existing Roman Church; but yet, on the whole, made 
a speech without force, much less passion,—scarcely such a speech 
as we should have expected from an ex-Lord-Lieutenant. The 
Bishop of London closed the debate with a speech adapted for 
Committee, but which, as the Bill will never reach Committee, 
was necessarily made on the second reading. He vouched on be- 
half of his brother prelates for much more practical anxiety to see 
the question fairly settled, whenever any complete scheme should be 
produced, than his own speech seems to augur. 


Mr. Grant Duff on Thursday attacked Mr. Disraeli in a speech 
full of biting hits, but marked by his usual want of intellectual 
suavity. He has endless light, but, in speeches, no sweetness. 
He asked if Mr. Disraeli really had said that foreign affairs were 
left in a discreditable condition by the last Ministry, and had then 
asked the last Minister for Foreign Affairs to join his Cabinet. 
He taunted the Premier with ‘wild words” especially “ after 
dinner,” declared that foreigners did not understand as Englishmen 
did the “linguistic somersaults” of the ‘‘ great political Leotard,” 
but unhappily believed him to be sometimes serious. So far all 
was fair, but Mr. Grant Duff continued, “There was some little 
time ago an unfortunate man on the Contincnt,—a most eminent 
political writer,—who attempted to follow the career of the right 
honourable gentleman, and he arrived at the conclusion that he 
was a demigod. Unfortunately, however, he became insane im- 
mediately after.” The terrible misfortune of a man like Eugéne 
Forcade ought not to have been used to point a jest. 


Mr. Disraeli’s reply to Mr. Grant Duff was of course entirely 
He called Mr. 
Grant Duff's speech ‘‘the exhibition to which we have just 
listened,” said the report of his criticism on the Liberal manage- 
ment of Foreign Affairs was ‘substantially correct,” but dis- 
avowed any attack on Lord Clarendon, saying that Lord 
Clarendon had only been a few months in office when the 
Ministry broke up, (he had been nine months in the Foreign 
Office and in the Cabinet much longer), but that Lord Russell’s 
management of Foreign Affairs had been unparalleled since ‘‘ the 
accession of the House of Hanover,” and had bequeathed to Lord 
Clarendon difficulties which he in his turn bequeathed to his 
successors. Mr. Gladstone, however, pointed out that on one 
recent occasion Mr. Disraeli had made a very bitter personal 
attack on Lord Clarendon—which makes it probable that Mr. 
Disraeli did intend not only the Liberal Ministry, but Lord 
Clarendon personally to feel the taunt flung at them at the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ dinner. However, as Mr. Gladstone said, it is a sort 
of fling which has a knack of recoiling on the flinger. Mr. Dis- 
racli’s sarcasms are apt to prove boomerangs, and to enter into his 
own feet on their return. 


Mr. Cardwell is the first Minister of the Liberal Cabinet who 
has issued an address. It is, like Mr. Cardwell, clear, discreet, 
and too much in the old style. He is in favour, of course, of dis- 
establishment in Ireland, but wants also a further scheme of redis- 
tribution, of opening the Universities, and of ‘ reviewing” our 
naval and military establishments, but deprecates compulsory edu- 





cation, except as a last resort in a time which he never intends 
should come. The programme is extremely unsatisfactory, but 
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Mr. Cardwell is, of course, bound to be cautious, and neither he 
nor any one clse yet knows what the new electors want. They 
would like a little speed and efficiency in Parliament, no doubt ; but 
they have not said so yet, and will not get cither out of the pluto- 
crats who alone seem to be coming forward. 


A working man, Mr. Airey, has appeared as a candidate for 
Worcester, and has issued a very clear address. He is in favour 
of manhood suffrage and the ballot, of a Permissive Bill with a 
Maine Law to follow, of abolishing the ratepaying clauses of the 
Reform Act, of disendowing the Irish Church and Maynooth, and 
of purity of election. It will be noticed, that in this, the first 
address by a workman which has appeared,—for Mr. Ernest Jones 
is not a workman, but an educated Republican—the one original 
demand is for the Maine Law. We shall hear more about that 
before the elections are over in the Northern cities. 


Baron von Beust has addressed a letter to the Austrian Ambas- 
sador in London defending the coupon tax on Austrian Consols, 
intended avowedly for the benefit of London, “that great 
barometer of the monetary fluctuations of the world.” He pleads, 
first, that he could not help himself, as the agreement with 
Hungary had diminished his resources, and that the alternatives 
were this tax, or formal repudiation, or a new loan to pay interest. 
Mr. Gladstone, he argues, has condemned such loans, formal 
repudiation would have injured creditors, and he therefore chose 
the tax, which he says explicitly is to be “‘ temporary.” Secondly, 
he says bondholders have had Austrian bonds at a price which 
makes thein very profitable, and if they wanted absolute security 
they should have bought Dutch Rentes or English Consols. The 
latter argument is silly as well as cynical, a man’s right to the 
goods he pays for not being affected by their price ; but the former 
amounts very nearly to a frank confession of bankruptcy. If it 
had been quite frank, and the sentence about time had been a 
little more like a pledge, Austria would have been forgiven by all 
the Bourses, which indeed are already giving more for her stocks. 
Vienna intends to be honest, we believe, but the Hapsburgs 
should not have set a precedent less stolidly honest poeple will 
improve on. 


The Bill for amalgamating the South-Eastern Railways, and 
placing our railway communication with the Continent in the 
hands of a gigantic monopoly, has been withdrawn. The Com- 
panies pretend that their object was to serve the public, but on 
the Lords refusing to increase the legal maximum for fares, they, 
after one attempt at compromise, withdrew the Bill. The com- 
promise suggested was of a kind which must have taxed even Mr. 
Watkin’s suave audacity. The Companies offered, if the Lords 
would only tax England for their benefit, to bind themselves not 
to levy the high rates after five per cent. had been paid upon ordi- 
nary stock. After they had fully recouped the capital wasted 
they would,—if they had not wasted more in the meanwhile,— 
begin to keep their contract with the public! Travellers all over- 
England are very indignant with Mr. Watkin, but they are quite 
wrong. He is a public benefactor, having done more in three 
months to ensure the absorption of the Railways by the State than 
Mr. Galt in his labours of twelve years. 


It will be remembered that at the last election for Bristol, for 
the seat vacated by Sir Morton Peto, Mr. J. W. Miles, a Con- 
servative, was returned, a fact quoted as proof of the approach- 
ing reaction. On Thursday, however, the Election Committee 
unseated Mr. Miles for bribery through his agents. It was shown 
in evidence that personation had been freely employed, that men 
had been bought in scores for small sums, that beer had flowed 
like water, that, in short, the Tories had done everything they 
could do to corrupt Bristol. The Liberals are not a bit better, 
—plenty of their candidates having been convicted of bri- 
bery,—and the House of Commons laughs jollily when asked to 
prosecute. One sentence of penal servitude on a millionaire who 
bribed would do more to improve political morals than all the 
sermons of either journalists or, we were going to write, clergy, 
but the purchase of perjury is one of the crimes which the old 
pulpit leaves the new one to deal with. 


The petition from Liberal clergymen which we mentioned a 
fortnight ago, which characterizes the present Established Church 
in Ireland as “‘ an injustice which legitimately offends the majority 
of the Irish people,” was presented to the House of Lords, by 


Oxford, with his usual petty tactics, tried to throw discredit oy 
the petition, by remarking that of the 261 names signed to the 
petition he had gone through 111, and of these 87 were not in. 
cumbents at all, but “clergymen unattached.” As a mattor of 
fact, very nearly half the signatures are those of incumbents, while 
the remaining half consist chiefly of masters of schools, fellows and 
tutors of colleges, and curates, whose intellectual and moral Weight 
must be at least as great as that of incumbents: Clergymen 
“unattached” are properly clergymen without any 

work, and of these there are exceedingly few. The head master 
of Rugby, for instance, has certainly more weight in the country 
than almost any bishop, by virtue merely of his office. 


The stirring part of the scene, however, was caused by an 
outbreak from Lord Redesdale, who declared that the prayer o 
the petition was, in effect, to commit an act of “sin” and “gaorj. 
lege,”—to take away what was devoted ‘“‘ to God's service” ang 
give it elsewhere. This was not in any case the object of the 
petitioners, for if we are not mistaken it was signed by many 
clergymen who would have preferred the ‘ concurrent establish. 
ment” of all sects to the disestablishment of one; and even 
amongst those who did not take this view, there are none who 
would not maintain that they were petitioning the House to de. 
vote to God’s service what they now believe to be of the greatest 
disservice to God—and this not the less if the disendowed pr. 
perty should be applied to general educational purposes. They 
would agree with Lord Redesdale that it is sin to take what ig 
applied in the service of God and apply it otherwise. They would 
not agree with Lord Redesdale that property which is believed tg 
be unjustly appropriated by more than three-quarters of a people 
could be doing (rod service. Lord Redesdale also went on to dig 
cuss the supposed snare for the Queen’s conscience which is being 
prepared by Mr. Gladstone, in an argument which, if it meant 
anything, implied that rather than allow any snare to be set for 
the Queen’s conscience, the great mass of the Liberal party should 
be quite willing to have their own consciences not only exposed 
to snares, but caught in them. Or does he mean that there cag 
be no duty in any man to do that which would otherwise bea 
duty, if it could embarrass the conscience of a monarch? Surely 
that is rather hiyh Royalist doctrine ? 


A good many men of weight and influence met at the rooms of 
the Society of Arts on Monday, to consider what could be done 
for the unemployed poor of our great cities (London especially), 
that would have the effect of preventing them from feeding the 
‘‘dangerous” or criminal classes, whose numbers are of cours 
chiefly supplied by the children of the destitute. Mr. Solly read 
an elaborate paper on the subject, in which he relied on five 
means of detaching the latter from the former,—employment by 
the municipality (in cleaning the streets, disposing of the sewage, 
&c.),—amusement, in the shape of cheap concert halls or clubs,— 
education in the sense, we gather, of the friends of compulsion, 
—supervision, by charitable organizations, something after the 
fashion of that which a correspondent sketched for us the other 
day as carried on at Elberfeldt,—and finally “ social organization,” 
which we are unable to distinguish from ‘ supervision.” The 
Bishop of London in some weighty remarks rather depreciated the 
method of getting rid of evils by Committees, and insisted onthe 
necessity of looking for a leader whose gifts had been bestowed by 
God for this very purpose. That may be true, but occasionally 
common work produces the leader, who afterwards reorganize 
that common work. Archbishop Manning dwelt on the provision 
of decent house accommodation ata reasonable rate for the poorest 
class, as one of the great measures for relieving the poor from the 
association with criminals. The meeting was adjourned to nett 
Monday at the same place (John Street, Adelphi); and there i 
reason to hope that it may result in some effort at practical 
organization for the poor of London. 


Sir John Lubbock has put out a very good letter to Mr. 
Savory, the chairman of his University of London Committee, 
stating his intention to retire from the University contest, in order 
to fight West Kent in the Liberal interest. He expresses his dit 
inclination to divide the Liberal party in the University, and adds, 





with relation to Mr. Bagehot and Mr. Lowe, “Mr. Bagehots 
opinions more especially very much coincide with my own ; and his 
profound knowledge of financial questions would render him a very 
important addition to the House of Commons. And _ though 
differing from Mr. Lowe on several important questions, as, for 
instance, the Reform Bill, and the true reasons for introducing 
science into our schools, still I should much regret to see hia 





Lord Lyttelton, on Tuesday, and stirred up quite a tumultuary 
expression of opinion in that noble assembly. The Bishop of 


excluded from the Reformed Parliament.” So should we, but 
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ghould still more regret to see his aggressively unpopular spirit, 
and we may fairly say, random and anarchic views on middle- 
lass education, endorsed by a Liberal University constituency. 
If the supporters of Sir John Lubbock for the most part give in their 
adhesion to Mr. Bagehot, there will be every reason to hope that 
the contest, though it must be a severe one, will terminate in his 


favour. 


We should like to know what the Indian Secretary has done 
with Sir R. Napier’s despatch of the 14th April? It was directed 
to him, but he has never published it, though Sir S. Fitzgerald has 
given it to the press. It is a better one than the later one, and 
contains Sir Robert's real reason for attacking Magdala. He 
gould not help himself. Kassai, and the other Chiefs, the Galla 
Queens included, had assisted him in the full belief that he would 

Theodore away, and if he had broken his promise, express 
or implied, the whole country would have been on him, and he 
would have had to fight his way back to Zoulla. Peace with 
Theodore would have been war with ‘Theodore’s rebels. That is 
ananswerable, and we can only wonder at the omission of the 
paragraph from the second despatch. Did Sir Stafford perchance 
use the scissors ? 


The Windsor Review of Saturday went off very badly indeed. 
Some twenty-seven thousand men appeared on the ground, and 
‘went through their evolutions creditably enough, but there were 
no arrangements for commissariat, or—says the Lancet—for 
«amalties, the officers of several corps got hungry and wandered 
away, and on the return to the Datchet station the men, hungry, 
thirsty, tired, and officerless, seem to have forgotten discipline 
altogether. There was a scene at the Datchet pontoon bridge, 
which the military critics in the House of Commons were not 
wrong in pronouncing most discreditable. Officers of the first 
rank, including the Inspector-General, were ‘‘slanged,” to use 
no harsher word, with a freedom fatal to discipline, while the 
absence of many officers reduced the review to a grand and 
disorderly picnic. An inquiry will of course be ordered, but it is 
open to question whether the force when on review should not be 
‘considered on service, and subjected to military discipline. 


The Quakers, we see from their annual return, now number only 
18,185 in Great Britain, and 2,898 in Ireland, or little more than 
§,000 families in all, 


It is stated that the Dictator of Paraguay has raised an army 
of 4,000 women, with ‘‘ Brigadier-Greneral Eliza Lynch,”—an Eng- 
lishwoman and Queen of Paraguay,—at their head. The Brazil- 
ians, of course, accuse Lopez of collecting these women by force, 
but it is much more probable that they are volunteers incited by 
the example of their brigadier, and confident that they can at 
deast use the musket behind entrenchments. We think Spanish 
women heroines for defending their cities, but then the Maid of 
Saragossa did not lower the price of Brazilian Stock. Lord 
Stanley is again advised to mediate, in the interests of civilization 
and of the last Slave Empire, which will, if the war goes on, 
perish as it deserves. 


We showed in our article of last week how strongly the opinions 
of the Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners are opposed to Mr. Lowe’s 
notion that ‘‘ it is the privilege and prerogative of the parents of 
England to direct the education of their children,” whereas what 
parents are really desiring far more and more is the ‘ privi- 
lege and prerogative” of being guided in the education of 
their children by those who know more about it than they 
do. Mr. Fitch, one of the ablest of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners, gives very striking evidence on this head. ‘The 
faults of the private schools,” he says, ‘‘ seem to me to reflect only 
too carefully the notions of education which prevail among the 
middle classes of the nineteenth century, and to make their chief 
mistakes in the very effort to meet the supposed demands of modern 
life. The condition on which a private school exists is that it shall 
please the parents, and the ideal of education which is current 
among the parents is so low that it is often the meanest and least 
useful part of education which pleases them best” (p. 267). And 
again, as to girls’ schools, “As arule, the governesses have an 
ideal of education far higher than that of the average parents, 
and there are many who are earnestly striving to improve the 
quality of the instruction under the great difficulties of parental 
apathy or discouragement” (p. 300). ‘The truth is that the only good 
private schools are those where the master or mistress steadily 
discourages and resists parental interference, knowing, as they do, 
if they are thoroughly cultivated persons, that in nine cases out of 
ten they themselves are far better judges of educational questions. 


Even the parents in the end come to respect the man who will not 
permit their interference. We know a case where a great reputa- 
tion was made by a master who wrote to a parent,—an M.P.,— 
to withdraw his son from the school, because he had applied for a 
special change in the curriculum which his son was expected to 
go through. 


What a very tremendous person is Mr. George Francis Train ! 
We do not ever remember an incident so grand as his appeal from 
a Dublin bankruptcy judge ‘‘ tothe Army and Navy of the United 
States of America.” We once heard of a small child, reproved by 
its parents, ‘‘ appealing unto Cesar ;” but that is nothing to Mr. 
Train, who appeals, not to the President, but directly to the Army 
and Navy of the United States, who he evidently thinks will rise, 
against the orders of their commanders, in his favour, invade the 
Bankruptcy Court in Dublin, and set the captive free. 


Sir Richard Mayne appears to be under that very dismal illusion 
that ‘the dog days” are days when dogs are likely to go mad. 
As a matter of fact, heat has nothing on earth do with hydro- 
phobia, as many dogs going mad in winter as summer; but Sir 
Richard Mayne’s views on the subject are not scientific, but 
popular. All dogs, consequently, found unmuzzled, or not ina 
chain, in London, during July and August, will be seized by the 
police, and if not redeemed by their owners, shot. It is a cruel 
delusion, which tends to produce, if not madness, the nervous irri- 
tation which makes dogs dangerous. But as Sir Richard Mayne 
will have it so, let us recommend dog owners to buy the wire-net 
muzzles (like coarse respirators), instead of the cruel straps which 
keep dogs’ mouths firmly shut. They are just as cheap, much 
more efficient, and a hundred times more humane. The dogs can 
both breathe, and drink freely, through them. 


The Irish Catholic Bishops complain very justly that Lord 
Mayo chose to think their last letter on the University question 
final. There was nothing at all in the letter which produced on 
our minds the impression that the terms asked for were final, and 
we supposed Lord Mayo had had some private intimation that they 
could not be departed from. ‘This, however, is now known not to 
have been the case. The truth clearly is, that the Government 
had hoped to satisfy the Roman Catholics, and detach them from 
Mr. Gladstone’s party ; that finding this was not possible, and that 
they could not serve two masters, that either they must hate the 
Catholics and love the Protestants, or cling to the Catholics and 
despise the Protestants, they elected the Protestant cry which 
Mr. Disraeli is now prosecuting with so much vigour under favour 
of the “ awful dispensation of Providence” which he dwelt upon 
at the Merchant Taylors’ dinner. 


The sales of Money Stock having considerably exceeded the 
purchases, Home Securities have been very flat during the week, 
at somewhat depressed quotations. On Monday, Consols, for 
money, were done at 943, 95. Yesterday they marked 94§, 3? for 
delivery, and 94}, 7 for time. Reduced and New Three per Cents. 
have been done at 94}, §; Exchequer Bills, 15s. to 20s. prem. 
Indian Securities have continued in request at very full prices. 
Indian Five per Cents. have marked 1143, and the Bonds, 28s. and 
33s. prem. ‘The Foreign House has continued steady, and prices 
have tended upwards. On the whole, a fair business has been 
transacted in Railway Shares. Money has slightly advanced in 
price, the best short bills having been done at 1}, § per cent. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 22,962,981/.; in 
the Bank of France, 48,810,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
was : une 19.  ) une 26. 
ove 5 o. 7 


Brazilian, 1865... eco ose ooo ove 4 . 
Egyptian eee ooo ose ose ese 80g eee 82 
Italian ... oe ove eve eve oe ose 53} ooo 54 
Mexican ose eee oe ove ove ose 163 oo | 
Russian (Anglo-Dutch) ove one ove ooo 90. ooo 91 
Spanish, 1867 .., eee eco ove oe 37 ove 37} 
Turkish, 1858 ... ooo ooo eco 64 wee 64 
» 1862... ovo eee ove 65} ose 64} 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, June 19. Friday, Jane 26, 
on 36 - 36 


Great Eastern.,, ove . 

Great Northern ose ove 10 oo 1024 
Great Western ous ose ooo ove 634 owe 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... eve om 1295 ove 128 
London and Brighton eco ovo 53 ooo $1 
London and North-Western ° 116 an 115, 


London and South-Western nse ri ae 92 = 9 





London, Chatham, and Dover = 203 = 19 
Metropolitan ... 0 .0 eee . oo . ill oxo 1 
Midland... - oon eco eco ooo 105, ooo 105; 
North-Eastern, Berwick ... 0 ose eve 103, ose 103, 
Do. ee ee eee 94 oo 93 
South-Easterm...  ... se se nee wne Tt oo wae 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. — 


——_-——. 


THE DEBATE IN THE LORDS. 


a first impression produced on the mind by a great 

debate in the Lords, especially on a Church question, is 
certainly the impression of the accomplished nonchalance of 
that distinguished assembly. Even Lord Granville’s speech in 
moving the second reading of the Suspensory Bill, a speech 
powerful in argument, lucid in statement, and happy in illustra- 
tion, gave, in manner, the same impression which was given by 
the debate in general, that their Lordships stand a little above 
the point at which these questions appear of vital interest to 
those who discuss them. The first night’s debate in the Lords 
on the political step which has so deeply moved the House of 
Commons, was rather of the nature of a distinguished and 
elaborate chat over matters of great moment,—matters per- 
ceived by their Lordships to be of great moment, but still so 
perceived a little in the way in which the Epicurean gods per- 
ceive the intensity of human interests beneath them ;— 


“‘ But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song, 
Steaming up, a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, tho’ the words are strong.” 


Lord Granville gave this impression much more by the easy 
and agreeable manner which is so characteristic of him,—the 
manner which makes him the complement of Mr. Gladstone, 
—than by his speech, which was, as we said, full of weighty 
reasoning and convincing illustration. Lord Grey, almost alone, 
did not give this impression at all,—but not because he seemed 
to enter into the matter with a more profound sense of its 
moral importancé than other Peers, rather, on the other hand, 
because he felt an immense and absorbing interest in the 
didactic duty which he had allotted to himself of reproving 
and disheartening his Liberal friends. Lord Malmesbury re- 
stored the full force of this impression by his lazy and dawd- 
ling talk against the Bill, and the resentful personalities of the 
reproaches which, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, he 
directed against the Opposition,—more in the manner of good 
Dr. Watts’s sluggard, who says, ‘‘ you have waked me too soon, 
I must slumber again,” than in the manner of the spokes- 
man of a Government caring at all about the principles in- 
volved. Lord Olarendon was vigorous and animated, but 
his animation was the animation of a man who had got hold 
of weak opponents and enjoyed pummelling them. Lord 
Derby, who, of course, spoke the speech of the evening, was 
as perfectly in earnest as it is in his way to be, but then it is 
only in his way to be in earnest in defending party and privi- 
leges. What was said of the Balaklava charge may be said of 
most of his speeches, certainly of this one, “It is magnificent, 
but it is not war.” There is no breadth of political feeling 
about him. Lord Kimberley answered him completely enough, 
but even Lord Kimberley was unable to divest himself of the 
drawing-room thrust-and-parry manner which is so charac- 
teristic of the Peers ; and only the Bishop of London seemed 
to us to speak with the weight and gravity of manner 
befitting the subject, though what he said was conspicuous 
for its plausibility, was obviously in defence of an order, 
and was on the wrong side. Still he was the only speaker 
on Thursday night who spoke with the practical, weighty air 
of the House of Commons, and without that tournament style 
so curiously characteristic of the House of Lords. 

So much as tothe manner of the debate, which has a certain 
importance when the Peers are expected to reverse the judgment 
of the Commons. As to the matter of the speeches, Lord 
Derby and the Bishop of London certainly said all that oratorical 
instinct and practical sagacity could find to say against the 
Suspensory Bill and the policy which it represents. Let us 
see what their arguments come to. Lord Derby’s main argu- 
ments reduce themselves to two,—the property argument and 
the party argument. His principal argument, the property 
argument, amounts, as we understand it, to this,—and we pur- 
posely put it in a form which seems to us more favourable to 
Lord Derby’s case than that which he himself adopted, though 
we believe he intended it :—Parliament is the trustee of certain 
property for the use of a specific Church ;—it may, therefore, 
alter the uses, so long as it devotes the property still to the same 
general trust, but it may not alter that general trust at all ; 
any diversion of property from that general trust by 
Parliament is as much a violation of the rights of property, 
as the seizure by Parliament for its own purposes of the pro- 
perty of individuals would be. Then on what possible 
principle can Lord Derby justify the policy of the Reformation, 





| 





—we do not mean the confiscation of the monasteries to in- 
dividuals, which he describes as a great crime,—but the 
diversion of property which had been accumulated for 
and impressed with trusts for the use of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to trusts for the use of the Protestant Church? 
Was that the appropriation of property to the same genera} 
trust? Was that a change which would have been justifiable by 
trustees for an individual family,—the analogy so hard pressed 
by Lord Derby? Would any trustees for an individua) 
line of succession have the right to reject the heir because he 
was an unmanageable sort of fellow, and substitute his cousin 
in his place? Yet that is what the nation did at the Refor. 
mation, and what Lord Derby justifies them in doing, but 
what assuredly entirely breaks down the force of his absurd 
analogy with private property. What Lord Kimberley said in 
reply was, indeed, ample to break down that analogy. How 
could Parliament have given up a portion of the Irish tithes to 
the landlords, if they had been of the nature of property as 
exclusively belonging to the Church, as private estates do to 
an individual family? Not only the policy of the Reforma. 
tion, which Lord Derby defends, but the policy he himself 
advocated in commuting the tithes, abundantly shows that 
Parliament has always held State-Church property in perfectly 
discretional trust for the nation at large. It is impossible to 
maintain that the conversion from Roman Catholic to Protes- 
tant uses is greater or more startling than the conversion from 
Protestant ecclesiastical uses to general educational uses. If Par- 
liament had the power to make the one change, it has the power 
to make the other. Still more is it impossible to maintain that 
the concession of any portion of the tithes to Irish landlords 
was not a far more startling use of the power of Parliament 
than the conversion from directly ecclesiastical uses to educa- 
tional uses. It is as plain as daylight that Parliament holds 
all State-Church property as trustee for the nation at large, 
and has just as much right to appropriate it to education 
rather than worship, as it has to alter the form of worship to 
which it is appropriated; and far more right than to give up 
national property to individuals. 

As to Lord Derby’s party arguments, they are too con- 
temptible to need answer. He talks of Mr. Gladstone as a 
“would-be minister,” and of ‘personal ambition” as the 
motive of what he is now doing,—and this though Lord Derby 
himself confessed that he brought in the Reform Bill of 1867 
“for the chance of maintaining his position.” It is simply 
offensive for a minister who has made publicly such an 
announcement as that, to try and blacken his opponents with 
the imputation of party motives. Lord Granville has told us 
that Mr. Gladstone, in expectation of the fall of the Conserva- 
tive Ministry last year, believed it to be the duty of the 
Liberal Ministry that would succeed it to deal with the 
Irish Church, and with that view .opened the question to his 
colleagues. This is alone sufficient to clear him from Lord 
Derby’s taunts. A Liberal Ministry undertaking such a task 
would have loaded itself with a frightful difficulty, instead of 
winning, like Lord Derby, another “chance of maintaining its 
position.” 

We must keep a few words for the Bishop of London. It 
was the great art of his speech to put practical criticisms on 
the actual operation of the Suspensory Bill in the front, and 
to keep the violent prejudices of his order in strong 
array in the back ground. He urged, for instance, with some 
force that the Bill makes no provision for the administration 
of dioceses which may become vacant within the next year, 
and he “imagined the death”’ of his most reverend brother 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and asked how Parliament could 
allow such a diocese as that to go unadministered for a year 
or more, in order to serve the purpose of the opponents of 
the Irish Church? Well, if that omission has been made, it 
may well be rectified in Committee. What is easier than to 
provide for the spiritual administration of any diocese whose 
spiritual head may die before the Ist August, 1869, by the 
highest spiritual authority remaining in the Church, or as 
such an authority may direct? The Bishop of London 
knew very well this was an objection that he should have 
taken in Committee, and not on the second reading. Even 
his own proposal that the dioceses might be filled up, 
but with warning that the Bishops who take them may 
find themselves at any time without a see, and without any 
claim to a see, would have been fair enough in Committee. 
But the Bishop really relied on much more powerful interests, 
—we will not say arguments,—when he appealed to the fear 
of Rome, and said that a disendowed Protestant Church could 
never cope with a Church titled and ruled at the pleasure of a 
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foreign potentate. And what wasthe Bishop's extraordinary illus- 
tration of that position? Only that the Pope was so powerful as 
to have been able to put down the Home and Foreign Review, 
edited by an able English Catholic, because it did not meet 
Tltramontane views. Why, the Home and Foreign Review 
was edited, published, and read in England, where Protestant- 
jsm is not only established, but is the religion of the whole 
country. If the English Establishment and the Protestantism 
of the whole country do not protect the moderate Catholics here 

inst the Pope’s influence, how can the Bishop of London sup- 

e that the Irish Establishment of Protestantism will do any- 
thing for the moderate Irish Catholics? What it does undoubtedly 
dois to irritate the Ultramontane feeling in Ireland into greater 
activity ; but how it could possibly shield an Irish Sir John 
Acton against the Pope’s moral influence,—and it was that, 
not any legal influence, which put down the Home and Foreign 
Review,—the worthy prelate was not so good as to explain. 
The simple truth is that the Irish Establishment is not a 
bulwark against Romanism, but an irritant to Romanism, and 
that is a position which Dr. Tait should have tried to break 
down. Thursday’s debate in the Lords shows with almost 
extraordinary force the weakness of the position occupied by 
the ablest friends of the Irish ecclesiastical monopoly. 





THE GUILDHALL MEETING. 


HE Tories appear disposed, if we may judge by the meeting 

of Monday in the Guildhall, to make this a violent elec- 

tion, one of a kind not often witnessed of late years, in which 
gentlemen forget that they are no longer schoolboys, and agents 
feel that their employers will forgive the purchase of aid from 
Roughs. The scene on the platform of the great Hall would 
have been discreditable to the Legislature of a Western State in 
the Union, and in the City of London, but for an element of 
boyishness which mingled with it, would have been pronounced 
thoroughly disgraceful. From all we can gather, the reporters, 
many of whom are Irish, and have therefore an instinctive 
pleasure in a free fight, have undertoned their accounts of the 
affair in a manner more creditable to their politeness than to 
their love of realism. We hear of a Lord Mayor—stateliest 
Mayor to look at since Whittington—doing something or 
other “ bodily’ to Mr. Beales; of an Alderman fighting for 
a placard on his stomach, and getting savagely rapped across 
the knuckles ; of future Solicitor-Generals demanding apologies 
in the most vinegary of tones; of members hustled, if not 
struck ; of reporters flying for their lives ; of “‘ explanations ” 


_demanded and conceded; of language not marked either by 


Christian feeling or profound knowledge of grammar, in short, 
of a scene on which the New York Herald, if it knew the 
truth, might found a telling diatribe against English political 
manners. Nobody was scalped, however ; there were no eyes 
left on the floor when the Lord Mayor gathered up his 
garments and departed ; no summonses were granted on the 
following morning, though applications were, it is said, freely 
threatened; and so the affair must pass, we suppose, with 
no farther remark than that the City has decidedly 
profited by the lesson which the House of Commons for 
three months has been diligently inculcating. Colonel Knox 
has been even outdone by Alderman Rose, and while the 
House is still unequal to fisticuffs, Mr. Denison receives but 
does not make apologies for the heat of debate. The fracas 
was not creditable, but people were excited, the weather was 
very hot, the political air was electric with angry feeling, 
and our immediate point is not either to denounce or 
to satirize the amenities of the City. It is, in brief, the 
very simple and obvious one, that in a great meeting called to 
hear speeches, nobody was heard. The meeting was filled 
with men determined that, whatever else might be done, a 
speech should not be made; and we do not, we think, do any- 
body injustice in supposing that those men were Tories, or 
men paid by Tories, for who else could they be? The meet- 
ing, although presided over by the Lord Mayor—who tried 
honestly enough to get a hearing for his political opponents— 
was called by Liberals, and it is not probable that they ordered 
followers of theirs to suppress their own speeches, to smother 
their own resolutions, to drown Mr. Goschen’s periods in roars, 
or try to silence Mr. Crawford’s more stentorian utterances by 
hoots. Nor is it primd facie likely that the “citizens” in the 
Hall would have endeavoured to perform those services of 
their own accord, to have yelled at their own representatives 
for two hours out of pure love of hubbub. There would have 
been flashes of silence if the Liberals had hired them or 
brought them, instead of that continuous row; and the pre- 


sumption is that they were, for the nonce, at all events, true- 
blue Conservatives, full of love for the Constitution and for beer. 
Indeed, the Standard admits as much, and asks why Liberals 
object to the voice of the people in that form, while they did 
not object to it when, under Mr. Beales’ leadership, it seemed 
to be on their own side. Considering that Mr. Beales carried 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill against Mr. Gladstone's, the ques- 
tion seems nearly as hard as the Lord Mayor's attack on that 
very harmless old gentleman; but we may venture, neverthe- 
less, to offer a reply. 

We do not object to scenes like that in the Guildhall for 
any party reasons whatever. If the Tories like fighting it out 
after the fashion of the Ring instead of after the fashion of 
politicians, far be it from us to raise any party objection. 
The workmen will very soon give a good account in that 
arena of any number of Peers, Bishops, clergymen, or other 
classes of society hitherto addicted to prefer brains to fists, 
epigrams to body blows, and arguments to bonnettings. If 
noise is to be the weapon, the mere sound of the tramp of the 
multitude will drown any artificial bellow, however liberally 
paid for; and Liberals have only, as on Monday, to transfer 
themselves to the open air, to find themselves masters at least 
of the right of speech. If Tories wish all public meetings for 
the next six months to be mass meetings in the Parks, it is 
not the business of Radicals to resist that incomprehensible 
caprice. Nor do we object to civil war with limited 
liability on the score of any injury to Liberalism, though 
in Ireland the tone of violence introduced by Tories 
may cost lives. A hundred such scenes as that of Mon- 
day would not change the determination of a single 
borough, far less of all the United Kingdom. Our single 
objection, beyond, of course, a belief in the value of 
such trivialities as decency, dignity, courtesy, and freedom of 
speech—fair play was not violated, for everybody was roared 
at alike—is simply that such displays injure the chances of 
the Tory party. We wish that party, in this momentous 
contest, the first in which Parliament has appealed to the 
nation to decide an ecclesiastical question, to exert its full 
power, to show us all how strong it really is, how deep and 
broad are the links which bind Englishmen to their past, 
how great and arduous, in short, is the work the Radicals 
have to do. No greater misfortune could fall on the 
nation than that its genuine Oonservatism should in this 
crisis by any accident be concealed, that it should fail to 
recognize the power of the forces still to be overcome, the 
depth of the division which still exists between the men who 
look forward to the brighter future, and the men who still 
cling to the decaying past. Better far that the Liberals should 
waste seven years in educating the people, than that they 
should imagine a victory while the enemy has still the bulk of 
his forces in reserve. We would ensure, if we could, that at 
the ensuing election every Conservative vote should be polled ; 
but to ensure it, the Conservative chiefs throughout England, 
as well as in London, must not throw away the aid of their 
best and in many ways their most efficient friends, the men 
who are Conservative by instinct, the rich, the over-scrupu- 
lous, the timid, and the refined. They are their natural 
allies, and they, if left free to act, will either give them the 
victory, or if that, as we hope and believe, is now impossible, 
they will so moderate the victors that defeat will, as in the 
case of Free Trade and of Reform, result at last in fusion. 
It is their influence which has so repeatedly saved the Tory 
party from extinction, and which, in spite of the violence of 
its press, and the silliness of many of its representatives, has 
over and over again restored it to its true place in politics, 
—that of the resisting medium which gives at once steadiness 
and force to the advancing machine. What place have the 
Tories by instinct in ascene like that at the Guildhall, amidst 
aldermen with placards on their stomachs, and mayors 
pushing at Mr. Beales, and crowds of Roughs shout- 
ing down the chosen representatives of their own city ? 
in elections at which the peace has to be kept by soldiers, and 
on hustings where the missiles of the crowd are less formidable 
than the fists of the candidates and proposers? They might 
as well be Catholic priests upon an Orange platform, as well 
imitate the tried and popular members who on Monday essayed 
in vain to make their constituents listen for one moment to argu 
ment or eloquence. If the regime of violence sets in, the influence 
of these Tories will be lost in the riot, or they will retire, as they 
doin some States of America, hopeless of success in a contest 
in which their special powers of usefulness are so many inca- 
pacities for effective action. The strength of Conservatism in 





England does not lie in the mob, and in buying their aid its 
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agents are only sacrificing the most valuable section of their 
adherents. The disgust of educated Liberals at the scenes of 
last year in Hyde Park cost the party more supporters than 
these exhibitions secured, and their annoyance was of trifling 
importance to that which proceedings like those in the City will 
inspire in instinctive Tories. They would as soon march to 
Coventry with Mr. Beales as with Alderman Rose. Cannot the 
vulgar wirepullers who manage such scenes, who think a riot a 
triumph of finesse, and believe a shower of eggs a diplomatic 
stroke, see that the true attitude of their party is to appeal 
from the passion of the multitude to the calm wisdom of the 
thoughtful; that they ought to appear as the special friends 
of law and order, that their best hope is the instinctive dis- 
trust of gentlemen for any cause highly favoured by a mob ? 
We should have thought the allies they so earnestly seek—the 
country clergy—might have taught them better. They, at 
least, know the power that lies in the attitude of suffering 
angel, of the just man struggling against adversity, of the 
wise man who waits in patience till the tumult has subsided. 
They usually mistake the roar of the waves, which will never 
cease, for that tumult ; but that is a mere blunder as to facts, 
and leaves the wisdom of their attitude unimpaired. The 
Guildhall rioters are as foolish as women who, sure of terms 
if they will but cry and sigh, try to win their way with their 
nails, 





LORD REDESDALE ON SIN AND THE ROYAL 
CONSCIENCE. 


ORD REDESDALE is usually thought a sensible man, 
and is undoubtedly an’ able man of business; but his 
short speech in the House of Lords on Monday, on the ‘sin’ 
of secularizing the revenues of the Irish Church, and the 
difficulties which that sin might present to the reigning 
Monarch’s conscience, in case Mr. Gladstone’s policy on that 
subject should ever be adopted by both Houses of Parliament, 
was not the speech either of a sensible man or of a wise Con- 
servative. Lord Redesdale’s object appears to be,—or if not 
his object, certainly it is the natural tendency of what he said, 
—to alarm the sensitive conscience of the Queen so that, if 
ever a Bill disestablishing and disendowing the Irish Church 
should be presented to her for her assent, she may find a real 
difficulty in giving that assent, or even hesitate whether it 
might not be better for her to cease to reign, than to assent to 
a legislative act which could seem ‘sinful.’ “He regarded,” 
he said, “ the proposal made elsewhere as nothing short of 
sacrilege, and believed it to be not only impolitic, but sinful. 
The question was a serious one, and demanded very grave and 
delicate handling. Did many of those who advocated the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church recollect that if they should 
prove successful, and if they should effect a change in the 
Government, and then propose the measure they contemplated, 
difficulties and embarrassments of a serious nature would arise 
if the Sovereign entertained the opinion that he entertained, 
and said that the act which she was asked to perform was one 
which she regarded .as sinful? That was a question which 
ought to be seriously considered, and could not be lightly set 
aside. Looking, too, at the oath of the Sovereign taken with 
regard to the maintenance of the Protestant religion and the 
Church as established by law, it was difficult to say what diffi- 
culties and embarrassments might not ultimately arise.” Now, 
such a speech as this, whatever its purpose, can tend to exer- 
cise but one kind of influence on the Queen’s mind, if Her 
Majesty be, as Lord Redesdale evidently supposes, at all 
inclined to agree with him in view. It can but tend to 
magnify any such scruples as Lord Redesdale hints at, see- 
ing that it informs the Queen that were Lord Redesdale 
in her place, he should feel it a solemn moral obligation 
to refuse his assent to such a policy, just as he would resist 
a private temptation obviously sinful. That Lord Redesdale 
speaks with perfect sincerity for his own part we do not feel 
the least doubt. But does he really think it would be a desir- 
able thing for the country that the Queen should take as 
fanatical,—or, not to beg the question,—as intense a view of the 
subject as himself? However strongly he may feel on the 
matter, does he really think it would be for the good of Eng- 
land that the Queen should share his view? Does he contem- 
plate it as a possibility which would give him satisfaction that 
the Queen should be reduced to the alternative of breaking the 
Constitution or ceasing to reign? If not, what earthly use can 
there be in dragging the Queen’s conscience so publicly before 
the nation, with a positive intimation as to what it would be 


science? If, indeed, Lord Redesdale is fanatic enough to prefer 
that perhaps the best English monarch we have ever had should 
be compelled to retire, or else to quarrel bitterly with her 
people,—which would end probably in the same result, rather 
than that his opinion should not receive the homage of the 
royal adhesion to it, there is, of course, nothing further to be 
said. We can only wonder that Lord Redesdale should per. 
sist in attributing to Mr. Gladstone and his supporters the 
wish “to take what was devoted to God’s service, and give it 
to other purposes,” when he knows that, in their sincere belief 
it is because they think the national property now appropriated 
to the Irish Church is really not devoted to God’s service, 
but to the promotion of feuds and mutual bitterness in Ire. 
land, that they wish to alter that appropriation. They haye 
avowed their belief that, however the Irish State-Church 
property may be used in future, it will be used far more 
truly for God’s service than it is now, when it fosters the sense. 
of special privilege on one side, and foments the feeling of unjust 
exclusion on the other; and if, in spite of this, Lord Redesdale 
will have it that they want to take away property devoted to 
God’s service, we can only say that he insists on putting 
into their mouths a profession of motive which it is impossible 
to fix on them, and which they most earnestly disavow. But 
still, if Lord Redesdale is fanatic enough to prefer that the 
Queen should act as he says he should be obliged to act in 
her place, rather than that she should be able to take a milder 
and, we will say, a sounder view of her duty,—we have nothing 
to observe, except that Lord Redesdale is a fanatic of the old 
style, and such a one as we should have supposed incapable of 
making an effective Chairman of the Committees of the House 
of Lords. Of course, if he is a fanatic, and can be nothing 
else, we cannot blame him for wishing to drag down the 
Monarch, if not the Throne, rather than lose a royal proselyte, 

But if, as we think far more probable, Lord Redesdale 
be sober-minded enough to regard it as a great national 
calamity that the Queen should be as inflexible as he him- 
self says he should be, on the question of the Irish Church, 
in case the nation declares for Mr. Gladstone, we do not 
hesitate to say that he is rash and inexcusable in press- 
ing thus ostentatiously on his Sovereign what he would 
be compelled by his conscience to do in her place. The 
Queen has, we believe, far too lucid an intellect to 
regard her acquiescence in any national verdict as to the 
proper appropriation of national property,—and this is the- 
sum and substance of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals,—as a matter 
affecting her private conscience at all. That cases may be 
supposed in which it would be a constitutional monarch’s 
duty to resist, and even abdicate, rather than acquiesce in any 
way in a measure which he or she might believe so wicked that 
it would be wrong not to utter every available voice in protest 
against it, we quite agree. Suppose, for example, Parliament 
to pass a law restoring the policy of religious persecution unto 
death, or, barely more conceivable perhaps, legalizing a policy 
of cruel persecution for breaches of arbitrary Trades-Union 
rules,—or sinking the individual conscience altogether in an 
arbitrary national morality,—or plunging into a really wicked 
war from a thoroughly vindictive or vile motive,—we 
should be the last in the world to deny that a King 
or Queen might be the one to save the nation, and, 
if not, at least to save a remnant of it, by the noble 
peremptoriness of a solemn veto. We deny that even a 
constitutional Queen could be expected so far to put off 
all responsibility for the acts of her people, that if she 
thought it a final and absolute question of national morality, 
she should merge her conscience in that of the nation. We 
can well imagine such a ruler saying, ‘It is infinitely more 
important that I should lift up my single voice against this, 
than that I should continue what I am, or even than that the 
Constitution should hold together at all.” If such a case 
should ever arise, a constitutional monarch would be bound, 
we take it, to exercise, at the risk of deposition or abdica- 
tion, the right of veto even against a united people. 
But the Queen is far too clear-headed to imagine that 
such a case can arise about the mere disposition by the 
nation of a great national fund. Of what is just on 4 
matter of that sort no one person can judge with half the 
moral certainty which may be attained by the nation at large. 
One man’s views will be biassed in one direction, another’s in 
another, and only by consulting the nation can we fairly hope 
to eliminate all these sources of ambiguity and divergence. 
Especially if a Protestant nation should protest against the 
appropriation of property in a Roman Catholic section of it to 





compelled to do, were it to be guided by Lord Redesdale’s con- 
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protest as more likely to be trustworthy than any one per- 
gon’s or set of persons’ opinion, however wise. It is scarcely 
-aogsible to conceive a problem on which it would be more 
wise to trust implicitly the verdict of the country than the 
problem of the most just appropriation of a public fund. And 
we feel little or no doubt that the Queen would take this 
yiew of the matter. Still, Lord Redesdale has done 
all the little in his power to make her sensitive con- 
gience uneasy and restless in the prospect of having 
to decide this matter, and having to decide it on principles 
which might seem to her lower than those which Lord 
Redesdale, if he were on the throne, says that he should be 
compelled to adhere to. In case, then, he is not fanatic enough 
to have put it fairly to himself whether he would wish the 
Queen to be involved in this difficulty, and to cut the knot as 
he would cut it, he has done a very mischievous thing in trying 
to make his Sovereign feel what he, in her place, should be 
compelled to risk. We suppose he would say that he was 
speaking not to the Queen, but to the House of Lords, and that 
he was presenting a motive why they should refuse to expose 
the Queen to the trial at all. But he well knows that this is 
a consideration to which no one who regards the question as 
one of political right and wrong at all can attach any weight. 
The more strictly he conceives the duty of the Monarch’s 
conscience in the matter, the more strictly he must also 
conceive the duty of the private member’s conscience, 
and the less he can imagine that any one can be delivered 
from the duty of resolving for himself by anticipating a 
mere possible struggle,—of the probability even of which 
no one can have any real evidence,—in the conscience of 
the very last person who will be called upon to decide, the 
Monarch. Lord Redesdale must be quite aware that the con- 
jectural moral controversy which he conceived as likely to take 
place in the conscience of the Queen could properly have no 
moral influence anywhere except on the Queen’s own heart. And 
the tendency of that influence in relation to the Queen must 
have been obvious to him,—namely, to make her question the 
purity of her own decision, i.¢., if she attached any, even the 
slightest, weight to Lord Redesdale’s moral discrimination in 
the matter. Unless, then, Lord Redesdale is fanatic enough to 
wish to see the Queen abdicate rather than agree to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals, he has been doing a very mischievous thing. 
If he is really a fanatic to that extravagant degree, he must 
surely be becoming quite unfit for the important duties which 
he has discharged so long and, as has universally been sup- 
posed, so respectably, in the House of Lords. 





GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


OUNT VON MOLTKE’S speech on the “Ironclad Loan,” 
made to the North German Parliament a few days since, 
deserves even more attention than it has received. The Govern- 
ment of Berlin, which carries its thrift into every department, 
had asked the Confederate Diet for the very moderate sum of 
8,750,000/. for the purchase of ironclads, which, manned by 
Schleswigers, Holsteiners, and men from the Baltic seaboard, 
will, it is believed, suffice to make of North Germany a 
respectable Naval power. The Liberals, with a want of tact 
which they too often display, resisted the demand, on the 
ground that Parliament ought to have more control over the 
expenditure of the loan. The King’s government—or Presi- 
dent’s government, as it ought to be called when the affair 
concerns all North Germany—threatened to abandon the fleet 
rather than yield the point; and the public, aware that the 
Army has been made what it is by executive absolutism, 
aware also that stinginess, not extravagance, is the vice of 
Berlin departments, and bitterly disappointed in its hopes of 
maritime power, did not heartily support the Liberals, who 
found it expedient to accept a compromise. Parliament, as 
we understand a not very clear arrangement, is to have as 
much power over the naval as over the militaryexpenditure, but 
no more,—that is to say, the House can regulate the amount 
and direction of outlay, but not the particular object upon which 
it ought to be expended. In the course of the debate Count 
von Moltke, speaking in the absence of the Premier for the 
whole Cabinet, took occasion to explain his view of the 
position he hopes and intends that Germany should hold 
in the world. That view is, at least, as important as 
Count yon Bismarck’s, for the great Prussian strategist 
18 more than a necessary man, or even than the great 
soldier all Europe believes him to be. He is the virtual 
head of that military “family” which surrounds every 
Continental monarch, which is exceptionally powerful in 





Berlin, and which is very often the depositary of a policy as 
important as that of the State, the policy that the Royal 
House at heart desires to pursue. Count von Moltke, thus 
inspired, declares that the object of all Prussian efforts is to 
construct in Central Europe a State strong enough by sea as well 
as by land to render attack impossible, and therefore to forbid 
war. He does not, as a practical statesman, believe in dis- 
armaments arranged by treaty, disarmaments always imperfect, 
and in the Prussian case visibly impossible, the nation being 
armed as well as a force within it. He looks for the stable 
peace he desires to the creation of a power indisposed to 
aggression, and able not only to defend itself, but to prohibit 
war without its express consent; and ‘‘if such a blessing be 
ever conferred upon humanity, it will be through Germany, 
that is, Germany united.” To establish unity Germany 
requires a large army and navy, but the union once achieved, 
Count von Moltke “sincerely hopes” that the military 
budget may be reduced. In other words, the Prussian Court 
looks forward to the revival of the Germanic Empire, to a 
time when all Germany outside Austria shall be united under 
one sceptre, and the right of “ preventing a cannon from 
being fired in Europe without permission” shall pass from 
the Emperor of the French to the Emperor of the Germans. 
It not only looks forward towards that end, but will struggle 
towards it as the definite aim of its policy, and until it is 
accomplished will continue to call upon North Germany for 
the sacrifices entailed by a great army and a costly fleet. 
Thereissomething of massiveness and grandeur about a policy 
like this, a policy which aims avowedly at the first place in 
Europe, which Englishmen, even if their interests were all the 
other way, could hardly help admiring. It is a positive relief 
to turn from the old platitudes about the ‘“ balance of power,” 
and the “susceptibilities of France,” and the “ commercial 
interests of Great Britain,” to a speech in which the second 
man in the strongest of European Governments announces 
that his Cabinet have not a view, or a wish, or a 
“policy,” but a distinct and definite design of obtain- 
ing the primacy in the European system, and will 
use that splendid position if they obtain it to make 
future war impossible. That is a project which, wise or 
unwise, beneficial or injurious, is at least large enough to form 
an ideal, and an ideal which, unless this country rejects it, is 
not entirely beyond hope. France may menace United Ger- 
many, but it is, to say the least, doubtful if her menace would 
be followed by successful action. Austria cannot fight heartily 
against the primacy of a German power, and will find it far 
easier to accept her aid in subduing and civilizing the Valley of 
the Danube. Between Russia and Europe a Germanic Empire 
would interpose an almost impassable barrier, and there is some, 
though not complete, truth in the claim of Germany to be con- 
sidered unaggressive. She certainly has not been very meek 
as regards either Hungary, or Denmark, or Poland; and there 
are Germans still, and Germans not without influence, who hold 
that their natural seaboard would include the Zuyder Zee. But 
it is true that the Germans have no wish for great conquests, 
no desire to attack France, or Italy, or Russia, or to include 
any non-German race except the Bohemian among their sub- 
ject peoples. They are willing to be quiet, if only they may have 
that position throughout the world which they are certain sooner 
or later to attain on the continent of Europe. The present 
position, say the North Germans, is quite exceptional, and 
cannot be tolerated for ever. In Europe, the mistress conti- 
nent of the world, their position is at least that of equality 
with the highest ; but in the world,—and very humble Ger- 
mans know there 7s a world as well as a Germany,—they are 
nobodies. England, France, and America are all in all, and 
Germany is nothing. This grand State, with its unique 
organization, will not, even when completed, possess one 
dependency, one colony, one naval station not held upon 
sufferance. She will be weaker in the Baltic than Russia, in 
the Mediterranean than Spain, in the far East than Holland. 
Her trade, rapidly becoming great, rests upon no protection 
save her prestige on land; could, for instance, be destroyed 
by the United States with impunity; and her surplus popu- 
lation is annually lost, swallowed up by a republic of a foreign 
language and a different civilization. On earth there is 
outside Germany no people the language of whose laws is 
German, no State which may give her children the chance of 
perpetual and indefinite expansion without loss of their 
nationality. All propagandist force is wanting to her, and 
she even in her unity must share that position of inferiority 
which America as she rises will assign to the ancient world. 
That position is one which Germany is naturally unwilling 
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to accept, at least until it is certain that in the march 
of events she can attain no better. An idea of this 
kind, half formulized among the masses, quite formulized 
among professors, is, we believe, at the bottom of the German 
desire for fleets, colonies, and commerce, the desire which the 
nation has manifested for fifty years, which impelled her to 
the conquest of the Danish possessions on the mainland, which 
inspires her policy towards Holland, and which induces the 
thriftiest of governments to throw away money in maintaining 
fleets, treaties, and consuls in the Far East. England alone, 
or alone with the exception of America, can interrupt the 
realization of this idea; and it may, before long, be a question 
for Englishmen to decide whether or no they intend to in- 
terrupt it. Germany can prevent or punish French, Russian, or 
Austrian intervention, being able to reach those countries 
directly ; and in America, while the German vote weighs heavily, 
the rise of Germany is seen without annoyance. It is England 
alone which can interfere with effect, and England has, that 
we can see, no motive for interfering, many motives for hearty 
acquiescence in German ambition. Her rise as a Continental 
power is already welcomed here with pleasure, and why not as 
a maritime or colonial power? ‘To put the case in its most 
brutal form, every new port, ship, and island acquired by 
North Germany helps to ensure her friendliness by bringing 
her within range of English action; and of all intruders in the 
Far East or in South America, or best of all, in Asia Minor, 
she is the one with whom we could most easily set up and 
maintain effective alliance. If—as Count von Bismarck once 
half jocularly hinted in the Diet might one day be the case— 
the task of civilizing the Asiatic Archipelago fell to her, what 
injury should we sustain? Her expansion by colonization in 
any region outside Europe could do us no harm, and in Turkey 
she would be our best, because most intelligible ally. It is hard to 
imagine a good reason why this country should be jealous either 
of a German fleet, or of the colonial expansion which Germany 
hopes that fleet will one day secure ; and to show that we are 
not jealous, that we shall welcome her heartily as a great 
nayal power, is the quickest as well as the wisest way to secure 
that cordial alliance which, when her unity is once secured, 
will assure the peace of the world. A State which announces 
formally that she is raising loans to build great fleets in order 
to claim a primacy in Europe, is a State with which we must 
reckon either as an enemy or an ally; and when that State is 
Germany, with no interests hostile to our own, and many 
interests identical with our own, with a permanent jealousy of 
our most dangerous neighbour, and a permanent dread of our 
most dangerous foe, friendship would certainly appear the 
wiser, as it is the easier policy of the two. Why should we 
oppose the expansion of German power abroad, whether she 
conquers an India in the neglected Archipelago, or finds an 
Australia in the wasted resources of Asiatic Turkey ? 





THE DEMOCRAT PARTY IN AMERICA. 


T would be difficult to imagine an event which would more 
completely justify the Liberal faith in the progress of man- 
kind than the nomination of Mr. Chase as the candidate of the 
Democrat party in America. The event would signify that the 
entire Union, without distinction of parties, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred grown men within the States, recognized the 
legal equality of the negro as the basis of all future political 
action. Itis hard to believe that in a country where only 
ten years ago John Brown was hanged for maintaining that a 
dark man might have a right to his wife, his children, and 
himself ; where only four years ago the majority of dark per- 
sons were slaves, liable to be tortured with impunity; where 
only two years ago, the idea of political equality seemed 
monstrous; where, eyen now, a marriage between a white 
man and a quadroon seems as unnatural as the marriage 
of well-born and low-born once seemed to Englishmen, 
negroes should by universal consent be admitted to poli- 
tical power; but a combination of circumstances has ren- 
dered that extraordinary change somewhat more than pos- 
sible. It is advocated by the most sternly Democratic paper 
in the Union,—the World,—a journal which throughout 
the war risked everything by its opposition to the national 
will, and which is still, we believe, mainly owned by the 
Democratic millionaire Mr. Belmont; is admitted to be a 
grave contingency by a Republican paper like the Zribune,— 
edited and owned by a man never likely to court Satan because 
he is strong ;—and is accepted as likely, not without secret 
pleasure, by the organ of the moderates, the New York 
Times, It is stated on all hands that a powerful section of 


a 
the Democrats are “working” for Mr. Chase; the extrem 
Republicans are evidently annoyed by the prominence dies 
_ to his name, and it is clear that he himself, judicial as he Strives 
to appear, is well aware of the agitation in his favour, It 
would appear that the nomination of General Grant, the ro. 
ception given to his name by the whole country, and the pro- 
found impression created in the South by the moderation o 
the Chicago platform, has aroused the leaders of the Demo. 
cratic party to the necessity of a thorough revision of their 
party creed. They are lost unless it is materially modifie, 
The more sensible among them argue, in all manner of ways 
and with all degrees of reluctance, that it would be better 
for them to “cease fighting upon dead issues,” like 
the legal equality of the negro, to recognize facts as they are 
and to endeavour to reconstruct their creed upon the basis of 
affairs as established or consolidated by the events of the war, 
In the first place, they acknowledge unanimously that slavery 
cannot be re-established, and one important division of the 
party, the War Democrats, probably would not re-establish jj 
if they could. Then they see that the alternative project, 
independent legislation by separate States, with a view to 
establish a system of white ascendancy not unlike that which 
once prevailed in Ireland, is equally impracticable. The negro 
must either be a chattel or a citizen. Once free under a 
Government like that of America, his presence must be recog. 
nized, or he must be left, like a Red Indian, untaxed, and the 
leading Southerners, who know the absurdity of the talk 
about inherent incapacities, who have been trusting all 
their lives to negro foremen, artizans, and traders, and who 
of all men understand most clearly how complete has 
been the decision of the sword, are inclined to make 
that recognition full. One politician who was a Governor 
during secession declares frankly that he prefers a wholly 
new scheme of society to any patching-up of the old 
one, declares it so earnestly that he has been accepted as 
a leading Radical by the entire party. It is quite horrible, 
screams a fire-eating newspaper of Alabama, to see how the 
negroes are beginning to be courted. We must, aver leading 
Democrats, have the negro vote, or our adversaries will have it; 
and, of course, a voter is a person to be respected. The 
remarkable moderation of the negroes, who, when not exacer- 
bated by insult or attack, show a distinct desire to accept 
white guidance, ha had its natural effect ; and altogether the 
moderate Democrats are disposed, if their more ignorant 
followers will agree, to accept “impartial suffrage’ as an 
unpleasant but very clear necessity. Then, again, the wire- 
pullers, who can count heads, are aware that without the adhe- 
sion of the discontented Republicans, or at all events their absti- 
nence from the polls, the chances of their party on any platform 
are exceedingly bad. In all probability they are bad anyhow, 
for the silent masses usually careless of politics seem disposed 
to turn out for Grant; and if so, without some allies the 
Democrats will not only not win, but will look just a little 
ridiculous. A party which does not gain at least a third of 
the Electoral College is in America already dead and buried. 
Moreover, the people are greatly in a temper to be influenced 
by the name of the candidate, and the Democrats are sadly 
at a loss for a man who will attract any popular sympathy 
whatever. It is useless to start a General against Grant, 
Sherman would not stand against his old commander, 
McClellan is regarded even with unreasonable contempt by 
half the Union, Hancock is inferior in every respect to his 
rival, and Meade, for some reason we cannot at this distance 
perceive, seems out of the lists altogether. It is better to 
start a cry, still popular in some States, that the President 
should not be a soldier, and choose a civilian, but the needful 








civilian is not to be found within the strict party ranks. 
Mr. Johnson, the natural candidate, is too utterly discredited 
even in Democratic eyes, and would not receive one negro 
vote; Mr. Seymour, whose chances ought to have been good, 
is too Southern in opinion; and Mr. Pendleton, the most 
favoured of all candidates, is committed to partial repudiation, 
of which the Democrats, we strongly suspect, will fight shy. 
The best chance, say many of the leaders, is a moderate Re- 
publican, and of moderate Republicans the Chief Justice is at 
once the most distinguished and the most trusted. A great 
effort therefore will be made in the Convention to be held in 
the first week of July to advance his claims, and unless beaten 
by a dark horse,—the favourite policy of the party in a fix— 
Mr. Chase’s chance of nomination is at least as good as that 
of any competitor. 

That it should be so is a proof that the special ideas of the 
Democrats are losing all their hold, for Mr. Chase, though 
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“moderate” by a judicial habit of mind, is as Republican in 

licy as his rival. He was an eager supporter of the war 
and of the principle involved in the Reconstruction Acts. He 
is not a free trader, not an advocate of “ inflation,”’ not devoted 
to any one of the few side issues which may attract stray 
masses of voters, and he is the unswerving advocate of impar- 
tial suffrage without distinction of race or colour. As his 
nomination has become more probable, be has signified in 
a letter to a friend, which the friend publishes, doubtless 
with his consent, that he is not desirous of political life, and if 
he enters it, it will be “ with all his opinions unchanged.” The 
Democrats, therefore, in accepting him, will accept their rivals’ 
creed ; and ten years after the death of John Brown the entire 
American nation will solemnly decide that the negro is eligible 
to the Presidency, the most astounding triumph of an idea 
over a force recorded in modern history. It is, we fear, too 
astounding a triumph to be true; but American politicians 
who know the Democracy and hate the negro evidently do not 
think so. 

It may be plausibly asked what Democrats would gain by 
thus swallowing all their strongest prejudices in one great gulp, 
why they should not accept the inevitable, and simply retire 
from the polls; but the explanation is easy. Supposing Mr. 
Chase to be accepted and elected, he would of course select 
moderate men ; but he would be compelled by party etiquettes 
to choose a Cabinet nominally at least Democratic, and to 
use his patronage as far as he could on the Democratic side. 
We say as far as he could, for if he were elected the 
Republicans, whose nominees now fill all offices, would instantly 
pass Mr. Jenckes’ Bill, which they are more than half willing 
to pass as it is, declaring the rank and file of the Civil Service 
entitled to retain office dum se bene gesserint, but still there are 
many coveted prizes which that Bill does not cover. The 
party would seem to win, and in America, as elsewhere, there 
are masses of waverers who float towards the strong. The 
root of bitterness for the Democrats, their discord with the 
nation as to enfranchisement, would be removed, and they 
would have time to apply their ideas to new issues, or, as 
they phrase it, “to replank their platform.” It must be 
remembered that the difference between the two parties is very 
deep, is based on distinct ideas, and is as old as the days of 
Jefferson. The Republicans tend always more or less to the 
belief that Government can do much. to foster the develop- 
ment of the people, that the nation is more than an 
aggregate of persons, that the State is, as compared with the 
Republic, a subordinate though self-existent authority, that 
centralization is as valuable as localism, and that authority is 
a just principle as well as freedom. The Democrat, on the 
other hand, desires to limit the action not of this or that, but 
of any Government ; believes the individual State to have rights 
the nation may not touch; pushes localism to its logical 
extreme ; and holds that authority is an evil thing, to be resisted 
by every exertion consistent, or sometimes inconsistent, with 
national life and vigour. The chasm between two such parties 
is sure to be always wide, and though the existing platform 
has broken down, questions are certain to arise upon which the 
divergence will be sufficient to allow of reorganization for 
that endless strife in which it must not be forgotten most 
Americans, like most Englishmen, find an endless source of 
interest and delight. Life even in England would be much 
more of a bore than it is without domestic politics; and in 
America, with no frontiers and feebler social disparities, it 
would be monotonous indeed. The Democrats need time to 
breathe and look round, and we feel by no means certain that 
to gain it they will not, after one sob of annoyance and 
humiliation, recognize that a negro is a man. Well, the 
“mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small ; 
though He stands and waits with patience, with exactness 
grinds He all;” and the Democrat party, voting for im- 
partial suffrage, has certainly been converted by Providence 
into exceedingly fine flour. 





THE IRON FORT EXPERIMENTS. 


HE recent Gunnery experiments at Shoeburyness present 

a satisfactory contrast to the famous experiments of last 
winter with the “Gibraltar Shield.” The contrast is 
satisfactory in more senses than one. In the first place, 
there was no attempt at secrecy, but an honest and worthy 
endeavour, carried perhaps almost to an excess, to admit who- 
ever might be interested in the result to witness them. Jn 
the next place, instead of forming isolated experiments, stand- 
ing out ina great Sahara of ignorance and official reserve, 


they furnish so many links in the chain of careful practical 
reasoning, by which at last we are endeavouring to work out 
the important problem of the defensive application of iron to 
land defences. Finally, we have no failure, as in the case of 
the Gibraltar Shield, to record; but, on the contrary, a very sub- 
stantialandsatisfactory success. We must, however, guard against 
exaggerating the success in this instance, as it is necessary to 
guard against exaggerating the failure in the former instance. 
The world is liable to err in the direction of extremes. The 
Gibraltar Shield, although a failure in many senses, a failure 
which reflected considerable discredit upon its designers, and 
still more upon those who were responsible for the execu- 
tion of the contracts before a single trial had been made, 
a failure, too, which has been rather deepened than relieved 
by the report of the Special Committee upon the subject, 
was nevertheless very far from being as black as it has been 
painted by some of our contemporaries. So, on the other 
hand, there is danger lest, carried away by the high resisting 
powers exhibited by the section of the Plymouth fort, we 
should hastily infer that this particular application of iron is 
all that can be desired. That itis very good when allied with 
the excellent bolts designed by Major Palliser, and with all 
sorts of contrivances for diminishing concussive effect and 
reducing the liability of the bolts to break, cannot be denied. 
But we are impressed with the conviction that a more 
favourable disposition of the iron might be adopted for future 
defences; and this is precisely the point which the late 
experiments, and those which will ere long follow, are designed 
to establish. 

We may, of course, suppose, in considering the problem to 
be solved, that the necessity for erecting forts, their nature, and 
position have been already decided upon. These are matters 
involving separate and independent study. They are matters 
which must first be decided, if the present question is to be 
worth the working out. We are thus concerned for the 
moment with purely structural considerations ; how best to 
secure a detachment of gunners and other defenders from 
possible attack ; or, if we chose so to put it, how to makea 
position so strong that an enemy will scarcely care to attack it 
at all. We may assume also that it has been decided to 
employ iron for this purpose. Granite, masonry, and other 
materials of this nature are not permissible in certain positions, 
having in view the range, power, and accuracy of modern ord- 
nance ; and earthworks cannot profitably be employed on such 
positions as those for which these forts have been designed. 
Thus we are driven to the use of iron. Then, the questions arise, 
Ist, what thickness of iron is necessary? 2nd, how can the 
iron be best disposed? With regard to the first point, many 
circumstances have to be taken into account, among which the 
probable powers of the enemy’s guns, and their possible posi- 
tion of attack, stand prominent. With our knowledge of 
foreign ordnance we may fairly assume, that if the forts are 
strong enough to resist the most powerful guns which we 
could bring against them, they will be adequate to resist the 
guns likely to be brought against them by any of our neigh- 
bours. ‘This is the first condition. The second depends upon 
the nature of the approach and other circumstances. Obviously, 
if a fort is not liable to approach within 1,000 or 
2,000 yards, it need not be as strong as one against 
which ships may be ranged at 200 yards’ distance. 
In the case of the Plymouth fort, the minimum distance 
of possible attack was assumed to be 500 yards. It is 
not, therefore, without reason that the designers of the fort 
complained that the Shoeburyness structure should by an 
arbitrary and, we may perhaps add, ignorant exercise of the 
Secretary of State for War’s prerogative, have been experi- 
mented upon at 200 hundred yards. As it happened, how- 
ever, the structure proved so good that even at this range it 
triumphantly resisted the battering of the 12-inch, 10-inch, 
9-inch, and 7-inch English rifled guns, and the American 
15-inch smooth-bore, the latter firing a charge largely in 
excess of that for which it was designed,—a charge which, 
looking to the uncertain nature of the maierial of the gun, 
can never be fired without more or less of risk. We may say 
at once with regard to this last gun that it produced upon 
the target literally no appreciable effects. Its supporters have 
always claimed for it the merit of being capable of inflicting 
a large amount of concussive or general damage, as distin- 
guished from mere penetrative or local effect. On this 
occasion it was brought to bear under exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances for the gun, and unduly unfavourable 
circumstances for the target. That is to say, the range 





was short, the charge was large, and the target had 
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beforehand been condemned by its opponents as one peculiarly 
liable to be destroyed by general damage—to be smashed and 
“racked” to pieces. But as a matter of fact the great Rod- 
man failed to “rack” in any perceptible degree. In one 
instance, even when striking within a few inches of a bolt, it 
nevertheless failed to injure itin the least. And as it failed to 
rack, so even more signally did it fail to penetrate. An in- 
dent of a few inches, like the mark of a football upon a soft 
cheese, was all that the gun was able to accomplish on plates 
which our own 10-inch gun, weighing 1} tons less, firing 
60 lb. of powder against 83} Ib., and shell of 400 Ib. in lieu 
of solid shot of 451 Ib., succeeded in actually getting through 
in at least one instance. Never was more strikingly exhibited 
the great superiority of our own system of ordnance over that 
upon which the Americans to this day largely depend for the 
defence of their coasts and fleets. We say our “system” of 
ordnance, for our projectiles as much as, or perhaps even more 
than our guns, deserve the credit of the achievement. It is 
to the introduction of the formidable Palliser projectiles 
that the success of our guns is mainly due. These re- 
markable shot have become so established by their re- 
peated performances, that people are apt to overlook the 
extraordinary results which they accomplished on the 
late occasions. But to beable to penetrate with shell fifteen 
inches of iron, however disposed and under whatever circum- 
stances, is an extraordinary achievement, and one not dreamt of 
in an artilleryman’s philosophy a few years ago. It may be 
worth while to notice, in passing, that these projectiles could 
not be fired from the Rodman, since one of the elements of 
their success is the pointed head, which is of course inadmis- 
sible in a smooth-bore gun. Passing from the attack to the 
defence, we have in the Plymouth fort a structure capable of 
very nearly setting at defiance the concentrated powers of our 
heaviest guns at the shortest range. The fort is composed of 
three 5-inch plates of iron, bolted through, and strutted at the 
back into rigidity. Anti-concussive agents have been intro- 
duced wherever practicable. The bolts are sheathed in wood, 
and provided with elastic washers; leather is interposed 
between the layers of plates; and wooden buffers have been 
applied at intervals. It would be wrong to say that 
the guns made no impression upon this defence. They made, 
indeed, a very considerable impression, and in two instances 
shells actually penetrated. But the damage done by the shot 
and shell which did not penetrate was not such as would cause 
alarm to the defenders, and the protection afforded internally 
by the concrete piers and a stout rope mantlet reduced 
the effects of the shell to a minimum. And as for the 
shell which did penetrate, they struck upon exceptionally 
weak places—places naturally weak by the construction of the 
target, but further weakened by the injury inflicted by pre- 
ceding rounds. And this effect was wrought, as we have 
explained, at ranges within that at which, on all reasonable 
suppositions, it would be possible for ships to engage the forts. 
It is a question whether even under these circumstances a 
single defender of the casemate would have been killed by the 
whole of the firing directed against it during three days’ prac- 
tice. Therefore, we say, the fort stood well; and reflects 
credit upon those who are responsible for the erection. 

But after this comes the question whether, in forts of this 
sort, fifteen inches of iron, or its equivalent, may not be more 
profitably disposed. The result of some other trials made 
during these experiments was certainly unfavourable to solid 
blocks of iron, as opposed to a stratified construction. Two 
fine specimens of solid iron of this thickness — the one 
hammered, the other rolled, and both of at least as good 
quality as it would be possible to secure in ordinary manufac- 
ture—fell to pieces under comparatively little battering. The 
hammered plate broke in halves at the second shot ; the rolled 
plate scarcely stood much better. Moreover, solid plates have 
other disadvantages, structural and economical, and it is pro- 
bable, all things considered, that we have now heard the last 
of them for some time to come. But this does not prove that 
in using plates of moderate thickness they may not be more 
profitably applied than by placing them in close contact with 
one another, and without any elastic backing. Our impression, 
derived from former experiments, and confirmed to some extent 
by the recent trials, is that Palliser projectiles, which it 
must henceforth be the main object of forts to keep out, may 
be better resisted by interposing other substances between the 
plates, by the application of cellular structures with the iron 
end on, and by paying more attention to the backing and 
supports. Perhaps, too, the intermediate plates might be 


hardened with advantage, so as to break up theze brittle pro- 


jectiles, which pass so readily and with such terrible effect 
through iron of a softer brand. These, however, are points to 
be speculated upon only, not solved, except by a series of 
careful experiments. But we can see no reason why these 
experiments should not be conducted upon a less costly scale 
than at present. Inductive experiments would probably 
indicate the superiority of one application of iron over 
another, and it would then rest with the Committee to select 
the more promising structures for more complete trial. This 
is a course which we hope to see pursued,— meanwhile, we need 
be under no uneasiness with regard to the strength of our present 
or proposed forts. If the experiments which we have suggested 





come to nothing, they will, at least, not have entailed much 
expense, nor so much waste of time, for the matter of that, as ex- 
periments on the present scale, while they will satisfy us that 
our forts are as good and as cheap as they can be made with 
advantage. On the other hand, if the experiments show no 
better way of using our iron, they will probably enable a very 
great saving to be accomplished in our coast defences, with a 
material augmentation of strength. 








THE LAWN SLEEVES OF SPEECH. 


HE Record, which has long been really stupid,—without any 
sign of either good or evil passions,—has warmed up into quite 
a wholesome rage with ourselves for presuming to think that in 
a particular case a bishop (of what it thinks the right way of 
thinking) had shown himself a goose. Dr. Waldegrave, Bishop of 
Carlisle, had, as our readers know, cited what Cardinal Panzani 
did in Charles I.’s time as a warning of the dreadful power of the 
Jesuits in England at the present moment,—which we venture to 
think and call decidedly silly,—since, even if the Jesuits be the same, 
they have got so very different an English world to act upon, that 
their power now is probably not greater here than the power of 
the Evangelical Alliance, or even perhaps the power of the Record 
itself. (We wrote carelessly, by the way, but only on recurring 
to Dr. Waldegrave’s foolish remark last week, of the right 
reverend prelate as Bishop of Durham, instead of Carlisle, a slip 
of the pen which the Record regards as proving that we cannot 
‘cloak our ignorance of bishops or the dullness of our malignant 
prejudices!” Is it a ‘‘malignant prejudice” to confuse the 
bishopric of Durham for a moment with the bishopric of 
Carlisle?) However, we do not return to the subject to de- 
fend ourselves against the rage of the Record, which always 
seems to us healthier and more natural in a rage than when it 
aims at the unmeaning sobriety it has affected of late. We know 
nothing at all about Dr. Waldegrave except this particular speech 
of his, and for anything we know he may be,—barring that speech, 
—as wise as the Record supposes him. But we do want to know why 
it is thought flippant to pass a very obvious criticism on a bishop, 
which no one would think for a moment flippant if passed on 
any other equally well educated man, say, a barrister or a jour- 
nalist. If we had said of any barrister ‘who had split hairs to no 
purpose after the fashion of a special pleader, that he had spoken 
‘like a barrister and a goose,’ no one would have held up horror- 
stricken hands over our levity ; nor would any one have dreamt that 
we meant to intimate that all barristers were geese. Or, if criticizing 
a journalist’s insane reliance on that abstract power called ‘public 
opinion,’ any one had said that such and such a writer spoke ‘like 
a journalist and a goose,’ no one would have supposed for a moment 
that any disrespectful description of the whole class of journalists 
had been intended. But either there is some special sensitiveness 
as to the calibre of men chosen for the Episcopal Bench,—or, and 
this is, we suppose, the real gist of the matter,—there is an ides 
that a bishop should be officially exempt not, perhaps, from folly, 
but from any liability to have his folly commented upon ; that his 
words and actions are sacred from all fresh and natural criticism, 
—that his is a consecrated life, which should be protected by its 
lawn from all the accidents of rapid or caustic discussion. 

For our own parts, we think that any office at all protected by 
precedent in this way from the natural sharpnesses of straight- 
forward impressions, is in a very unhappy position, and that 
this is especially the case where the office is one of moral and 
religious influence. The Record says frankly (or rather does not 
say as frankly as it should, but with that circumbendibus which 
does not soften the meaning and does dilute it) that the present 
writer is a goose—“ we will not assert” (i.e., we will) “ that the 
writer argues like a Spectator and a goose,”—and we should be 
very sorry indeed not to be liable to sharp assaults of this sort 
from papers which we respect much more than the Record. It is 





liability of this kind which, to some extent, curbs the ‘‘ quack- 
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ing” tendency in journalists, from which, we suppose, we are no | bishops with a real sense of a divine calling,—as distinguished 
more exempt than others. But if this liability to sharp and at from their magical ofice,—there would be no danger of this 


times impulsive criticism is good for one set of moral censors, why 
not for another? We maintain that if there were any papers 


which could feel that all their bad arguments were in a manner | 
consecrated, and that no one would take an impatient fling at | 


them, those papers would be the most unreal and empty papers 
published. We do not at all admire flippancy,—that is, a deliberate 
lowering of the tone of dealing with high or earnest convictions. 
But we do believe that half the value of free speech is lost by the 
necessity for translating natural and sharp impressions of any 
class of men’s utterances into a ceremonious and deferential 
form of commentary, which expresses no one’s real meaning, 
and never wakens up any one to defend himself. There 
is a form of sneer which is really flippant and degrading 
to controversy ; but there is also a form of genuine impatience at 
nonsense, or what seems such, which is not flippancy, but of the 
very heart of sincere discussion. The most intimate friends in 
the most real arguments never hesitate to use the most natural and 
lively modes of stripping a mere form of speech of its plausible 
outside, and the same freedom is (very wisely) used by the different 
organs of opinion towards each other. Of all other guides of 
_opinion, Bishops can least afford to be exempted from this sort of 
natural and straightforward criticism. They seem to most men 
in peculiar danger of mistaking consecration for a process 
which invests their most superficial ideas with a kind of 
dignity of their own. There is,—except with the wisest and 
noblest among them,—a sort of rustle of petticoats about their 
danguage which deprives it of half its influence, and, what is 
worse, infects their own minds with a tone of spurious dignity. 
We are quite aware that therd is an opposite danger threatening 
journalists, to which, it may be, we are ourselves specially 
liable,—the danger, we mean, of missing real substance and 
meaning in the too great impatience excited by what seems 
pretension of form. This is no doubt the real vice of flip- 
pancy, from which we are very far from claiming exemption. 
It is quite as mischievous in its way, no doubt, as the vice of 
formalism, and perhaps is a greater danger to popular literature, 
since a tone of contempt eats away the heart of all high argument. 
We admit the difficulty of drawing the line between impatience at 
what seems pretentious and empty verbiage, and real flippancy, 
‘which assumes that what really has a good and painstaking mean- 
ing is only pretentious and empty verbiage. Still even this cha- 
racteristic danger of journalism is not greater and graver of its 
kind than the characteristic danger of such a class of moral and 
religious censors as is formed by the Bishops, and we doubt if they 
are nearly as much alive to their danger as we are to ours,— 
simply for this reason,—that they live a protected life, protected by 
that false conventionalism, as we hold it, which treats their speech 
as in some measure consecrated,—while journalists, when they are 
conceited or flippant, or treat a real and weighty argument with 
foolish contempt, are set right at once by a chorus of keen critics, 
who are not in the least disposed to spare them. 

Now, we have a very real respect for the Episcopal office, and 
for a few amongst those who fill it; but we believe nine out of 
ten Bishops would be the better for realizing every day that their 
minds are no more protected against error, and bigotry, and false 
-analogy, and violent prejudice, than the minds of ordinary laymen. 
Consecration means no more,—except to very High Churchmen,— 
than a special symbol of the divine calling to the duties they 
undertake, which holds as good for every Sunday-school teacher, 
and indeed every shopkeeper, farmer, manufacturer, soldier, 
editor, or other person who is in earnest in his work, as for 
the bishop. But only bishops seem to feel as if the emptiest 
words on their tongue were consecrated, which has in fact 
the effect of specially diminishing the real consecration of 
their lives. They half think that ordinary strictures directed 
gainst them are “‘ profane,” though if directed against an ordinary 
lecturer, or a Member of Parliament, or even a Peer, no one would 
be in any degree scandalized. And not only do they think so, but 
others think it for them. And hence the profound unreality 
of so much that bishops do and say. If what we may call in com- 
parison the familiar ‘shirt-sleeve’ language of ordinary journalists 
4s too apt to break down in them the reverence of mind which looks 
for depth and wisdom in anything that is not very obviously 
shallow and foolish, the lawn sleeves which rustle about the 
minds, even more than the persons, of so many bishops, are in the 
utmost danger of investing their thoughts, however ordinary or 
less than ordinary, with an oracular weight in their own minds 
> it ls of the utmost importance to the community that they 

ould see to be imaginary and factitious. If we had many 





sort. Nothing, as we see in St. Paul, does so much to 
strip a man’s own thoughts to his own heart of any factitious 
sacredness, as a real belief that some of his thoughts come from 
above and are higher than any he could have thought without 
divine help. But this is as true every bit of a politician or a teacher, 
or even the humblest schoolboy or schoolgirl, who can feel the 
same profound sense of the difference between their own thoughts 
and those which are not their own, as of a bishop. What besets 
a bishop without this strong inward feeling is the special danger 
of fancying that his office makes all his most common-place ideas in 
a manner divine. We submit that the best bishops are those who 
are most entirely free from this nonsense, and who would feel it 
quite as possible that they might, on certain occasions, speak “ like 
a goose,” as ordinary men, including the present writer, for instance, 
would feel. Nobody would suspect the wise, sagacious, practical 
Bishop of London, or the clear, lucid-minded Bishop of St. David’s 
of fancying that there was any profaneness in attributing to them 
the same liability to foolish misconceptions into which it is human 
to fall. ‘There is a false and conventional sort of respect for bishops 
which is as bad for the order as it is artificial in the public. Nothing 
really injures the Episcopal Bench more than the sense of being 
clothed with an entirely imaginary sacredness, which gives pom- 
pousness instead of earnestness to their manner, and inflates their 
speech with a windy negligence of sifting, testing, and verifying 
processes of thought. If everybody would treat bishops as ordinary 
human beings, bishops would get, because they would deserve, 
more real respect than the public at present feels for them, though 
not perhaps more than it affects to feel. 





THE REVIVAL OF NEWGATE LITERATURE. 


geen of the daily journals have alluded of late to the 

unexpected and unwelcome revival of a literature sup- 
posed to have expired with the taxes on knowledge, the litera- 
ture, as it used to be called, of the Newgate Calendar. A quarter 
of a century ago Great Britain was flooded with cheap tales, 
adorned with rough, coloured cuts, and sold mainly in the country 
by pedlars, and in London by the lowest grade of newsvendors and 
tobacconists. ‘These tales were all of one kind, glorifications more 
or less undisguised of great criminals, more especially of burglars, 
highwaymen, pirates, and other villains supposed to retain the 
savage virtue of courage, and in some parts of the country of fire- 
raisers, who were described to half-starving labourers as the unseen 
avengers of the poor. The character of these serials and their 
immense circulation were frequently described before Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons as unanswerable reasons 
for abolishing all taxes on knowledge. Let the people have 
healthy food, it was urged, and the demand: for garbage 
would die away. So strong was the sense of the evil enter- 
tained in some quarters, that one able minister of the Gospel 
declared that a penny village paper, filled with nothing but 
sessions cases, would have a better effect than these stories, for 
the country folk would see in police reports that crime, if it had 
its adventures, had also its inevitable penalties. There was pro- 
bably some exaggeration in all these statements, the educated 
habitually over-estimating the vividness of the impressions made 
on the uneducated, but the evil done was very considerable, and 
was one of many reasons for the abolition of the paper duty. 
With the new cheapness of better literature the rubbish died away, 
and the advocates of progress congratulated themselves on what 
appeared to be a real triumph of legislation. 

‘They were a little premature. The demand for the literature of 
Newgate was only suspended, not dead, and it has of late revived 
in somewhat alarming proportions. Whether a new class has 
sprung up below that which used to purchase the old chap-books, 
or some unscrupulous publisher has satisfied himself that the old 
serials were withdrawn under a mistake as to public taste, ora 
new craving has suddenly developed itself among the poor, as it has 
among the rich, we are unable to decide ; but the old books have re- 
appeared in their old shapes, and are reselling once more in scores of 
thousands. Some of them are new, we presume, but in many in- 
stances theold stories have been revived without change, and the boys 
of 1868 are invited, like the boys of 1838, to read the adventures of 
Jack Sheppard, and Blueskin, and Cartouche, and the rest of the 
scoundrels who served as heroes for the thieves’ literature of thirty 
years ago. The stories differ widely in quality, and even in moral 
tone, but there are some features common to them all. They are 
all sold in penny numbers, covered with the most flaring paper the 
stationer can find, vilely printed, and adorned with rough but some- 
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times vigorous woodcuts of murders, escapes, or sensational rescues, 
in which some convict hero or other appears delivering menaced 
beauty from licentious and aristocratic ruffianism. Some of them 
are broad to indecency, and in all the attraction of criminals for 
girls of their own class, or any class, is dwelt on as one of the 
convict specialties; but in the majority the charm and the 
danger of these productions do not lie in their dirtiness, but in 
the scientific misdirection, so to speak, of the love of adventure. 
The books are intended for boys, and their special wickedness con- 
sists in the perversion of a taste not only natural, but deserving 
of careful cultivation. The struggle with the difficulties of nature, 
or with savage foes, or with wild animals, which so greatly attracts 
all English lads, is exchanged for a struggle with the law, its 
agents, and civilized society. Where Captain Marryat shows a lad 
doing impossibilities to escape from a desert island, these writers 
show him performing miracles to escape from prison. The rich 
play in these serials the part of the subtle savages in Mayne 
Reid’s novels, while, instead of wild beasts to be defeated, we have 
policemen to be brained. The wild leap from a rock to escape a 
bear becomes a twenty-foot jump from a window to escape a 
detective; the hunter so lithe that he could outrun an elephant 
becomes Springheeled Jack, whom no police-serjeant can seize; 
the boy so brave that he faces a buffalo becomes the lad who, 
accused of murder, dare ‘‘cheek” his judge. All the daring 
and generosity and faithfulness which enchant boys are ascribed 
to convicts who, under any conceivable system of society, would 
be hung; and the bad old moral of Paul Clifford, that a very fine 
fellow may break every law, human and divine, and be a fine 
fellow still, is the key-note to the entire series. It is, however, 
in the perversion of the spirit of adventure that the true mischief 
lies. There is a class among the poor of our great towns which, 
though honest enough itself, and with sound though primitive 
notions of respectability, is forced by the circumstances of life 
into contact with the much worse.class with which it is too often 
confounded. It is on their children mainly that the weight 
of temptation falls. They see the criminals daily, see that 
they live, on the whole, better than the honest, learn to look 
to them for their occasional enjoyments—thieves when pros- 
perous spend money as men who have earned it never do—and 
are told by these books that the life which they see to be 
varied and exciting is also heroic; admits of daring exploits, hair- 
breadth escapes, heroisms of every illegal kind and virtues of certain 
Pagan sorts, and they grow up to regard society as hostile, the 
police as natural enemies, and fidelity to criminals as the one 
virtue for the want of which there can be no forgiveness. It 
must not be forgotten that they have all, boys and girls alike, one 
temptation towards crime the enormous force of which the classes 
above them cannot and do not adequately appreciate. Honest life 
involves to them steady monotonous toil, toil without holidays, toil 
under a pressure as severe as that of any whip-bearing overseer. 
As far as grown men are concerned, that necessity falls also upon 
classes very far above these ; but for children, the higher we ascend 
the lighter, the pleasanter and the more varied life becomes. The 
barrister, or the journalist, or the well-to-do tradesman frequently 
works as steadily and as hard as the costermonger, but their 
children and the coster’s children lead very different lives. ‘The 
former, though not exempt from work of a kind, are exempt from 
physical toil, from a never-ending monotony of labour, from a mill- 
horse round pursued from year’s end to year’s end, under the same 
conditions, in the same place, with the same absence of relief, or 
change, or healthy excitement. It is difficult enough to get Etonians 
to work, but set them to ten hours’ actual toil a day, and see how 
they would regard any life, bad or good, which promised excitement 
and occasional spaces of idleness and enjoyment. The single safe- 
guard, after a high moral sense, is the social one, the notion that 
crime besides being wicked is disgraceful, that a thief is a coward, 
a burglar a selfish oppressor, a highwayman a violent brute, and it 
is precisely this idea which these books tend directly to destroy. 
Whether their sale can be restrained by any law which would not 
be too wide in its application is an extremely difficult question, in 
a country where two laws, one for the cultivated and one for the 
uneducated,—which is the thing in this instance really required,— 
would never be endured. To word a law which should catch Jack 
Sheppard and leave Paul Clifford or the Beggars’ Opera un- 
touched would, we fear, be impossible ; but the evil, once exposed, 
may be met in other ways, and especially by satisfying the love of 
adventure in healthier but still attractive modes. 

There is a very curious point in speculative ethics mixed up in 
this question which deserves a moment’s attention. What is the 
effect of the ‘*cuts” with which these serials are all provided, that is, 
of plates calculated, consciously or unconsciously, to pander to the 





passion for cruelty, which many observers have believed,—justly, 
as we think,—to be nearly as widely diffused as greed or lust? 
The cuts in the thirteen or fourteen instances before us are al} 
decorous enough, but the intention of all, even of the one or two 
better specimens, is to represent scenes of horror, or suffering, or 
violence. Do they tend to produce callousness or susceptibility > 
The reply will be, no doubt, callousness ; but it must be observed 
that there is some evidence and some strong argument on the 
other side, the side our forefathers appear to have taken almost 
universally. All painters in all Catholic countries appear to 
have entertained the belief, still strong in Belgium, that the 
contemplation of the physical sufferings endured by saints 
tended to make men better, and not worse. The effect 
of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, the old editions of which were 
crowded with horrors, was undoubtedly to make men hate 
cruelty, and the pictures of mental pain in which all artists 
occasionally delight are not supposed to harden the spectator. If 
a man is the more callous for seeing drawings of a dying police- 
man, why is he the less callous for seeing much better pictures of 
tortured saints, or of deaths like that of Maximilian, or of mental 
suffering like that expressed in Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘ Isabel”? 
It is possible, with regard to suffering, that the motive previously 
impressed on the gazer is everything, and the picture itself nothing, 
that the horrible Belgian saints may improve minds prepared to 
reverence them, but would harden minds innocent of that previous 
training ; but we are not quite sure. We have a suspicion that 
all pictorial cruelty, if very frequently repeated, demoralizes ; that 
the saints are only non-hurtful from the spectator’s secret idea 
that they are not suffering as he would suffer, but in a religious 
ecstasy which precludes pain, and that the way Foxe’s drawings 
worked was to produce a hatred of torture, not because it was 
torture, but because it was a priestly instrument. If that is. 
correct, the plates in this Newgate literature are an additional and 
an unwitigated evil. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


LXVIII.—BepForpsuHIRE, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND HvuNTING- 
DONSHIRE :—TuE Towns. 


ESIDES Huntingdon there are four other market towns in 
Huntingdonshire, viz., Kimbolton, Ramsey, St. Ives, and 

St. Nevts. The first of these, Kimbolton, is a small and unim- 
portant town—with a (parish) population of 1,661, at the last: 
census—in the western part of the county, eleven miles from 
Huntingdon. Its only interest lies in the castle, which was the 
residence of Queen Catherine of Arragon after her divorce. Some 
lace is made in the town. Ramsey is situated on a feeder of the 
river Nene, twelve miles north north-east from Huntingdon. The 
town grew up arouad the monastery which was founded by Ailwine, 
Earl of the East Angles, in the year 969, on a dry spot in the 
marshes called ‘* Ram’s Eye,” or island. A school was maintained 
here almost from the foundation of the abbey, and the library was 
celebrated for its collection of Hebrew books. All that now 
remains of the abbey buildings is the ruined gateway and a statue 
of Earl Ailwine. The town consists chiefly of one long street 
running east and west, and another street running northward 
along the Bury brook. The population of the town at the lass 
census was 2,354. St. Ives is situated on the left bank of the 
Ouse, seven miles east by south from Huntingdon. A priory 
was built here by the abbots of Ramsey on a spot where the 
remains of a missionary—St. Ivo—are said to have been found. 
‘There are still remaining the dove-house and barn and fragments of 
the priory. The town stands on aslope, and inundations of the Ouse 
lay the lower part under water. ‘‘A stone bridge of six arches 
forms the entrance to the town on the London side; an ancient 
building stands over one of the piers. ‘The approach to the bridge 
on the south is by a causeway raised on arches to admit the pas- 
sage of the waters in time of floods.” Brewing and malting are 
carried on, and there is one of the largest provincial markets for 
sheep and cattle, and much cheese is sold at the Michaelmas fair. 
The population in 1861 was 3,321, a decline of 200 in the preced- 
ing ten years. In the immediate neighbourhood Oliver Cromwell 
resided for a time after quitting Huntingdon. St. Neots 
situated on the right bank of the Ouse, nine miles south by west 
from Huntingdon. It was anciently called Ainulphsbury, but 
received its present name on a monastery being early established 
there, to which the remains of Neot, a Saxon saint, are said to 
have been transferred from Neotstock, in Cornwall. The towB 
(which consists of several streets) is exposed to inundations from 
the Ouse, which river is crossed by a bridge of five arehes, with 
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six additional arches over the low ground adjacent. The parish 
church is considered one of the finest in the county, and has a 
tower 150 feet high. There is a paper manufactory here, and the 
population in 1861 was 3,090, an increase of 140 during the 
preceding ten years. 

Bedford is situated on the river Ouse, which divides it into two 
parts. It is generally supposed to be the Redicanford of the Saxon 
Chronicle, which reports a battle as having been fought there be- 
tween Cuthwulf and the Britons in 572; and is said to have been 
the burial-place of Offa, King of the Mercians. According 
to Matthew Paris, the chapel in which he was interred was carried 
away by the floods. Edmund the Elder, according to Hoveden, 
repaired the town, which had been ruined in’ the Danish wars, 
and built a new town, on the south side of the river, called 
Mikesgate ; but this, according to the Saxon Chronicle and others, 
was only a fortress, and attributable to the date 917 or 909. 
The townsmen repulsed the Danes in 921, but the town was burnt 
by them in 1010. Domesday Book gives no enumeration of the 
population. It was then taxed as half a hundred, both for 
soldiers and shipping. Remigius, Bishop of Lincoln, is said to 
have taken it away from the church of St. Paul, and to have 
retained it unjustly in his own hands. William Rufus gave the 
barony of Bedford to Pain de Beauchamp, who built a strong 
castle adjoining the town. This sustained a siege against King 
Stephen in 1137. It is said by some to have been held out on 
this occasion by Malo de Beauchamp and his brothers, in con- 
sequence of Stephen having bestowed their sister in marriage on 
Hugh Pauper, brother to the Earl of Leicester, together with the 
whole barony of Bedford. It is spoken of as being at that time a 
place of great strength, ‘‘environed with a mighty rampire of 
earth and a high wall, within which was an impregnable tower ;” 
and according to one account was too strong for the King to take 
it by assault, and surrendered after a long and hard siege 
on honourable conditions; another account says that Stephen 
took it with great slaughter. According to others, Bedford 
had been given to Henry, son of David, King of Scotland, as 
appertaining to the earldom of Huntingdon; and being garrisoned 
by the Scots, was taken from them by King Stephen after a siege 
of thirty days. It would seem that Bedford really at one time 
belonged to the earldom of Huntingdon and the Scottish Princes, 
as at a later date (1327) the Abbess of Elstow claimed the third 
penny in the town of Bedford, under a grant from Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, but was resisted by the burgesses, on the ground 
that Malcolm never had the lordship of the town. So, as the 
Messrs. Lysons observe, it is probable that before that time it had 
been restored to the Beauchamps, Simon de Beauchamp giving 
1007. in 1190 for the government of Bedford Castle. In 1216 
William de Beauchamp welcomed the armed Barons to Bedford 
Castle, but the castle was surrendered after a few days’ siege to 
Faukes de Brent, a royal favourite, who had it bestowed on him 
for his services. He is said to have rebuilt and fortified the castle, 
pulling down for the purpose the collegiate church of St. Paul, 
but it appears by a subsequent charter of Henry III. that this 
was done by the express orders of King John. The Abbess of the 
neighbouring convent of Elstow is said to have taken the sword out 
of the hand of St. Paul’s image in her church, and refused to 
replace it till justice had overtaken the offender. Faukes de 
Brent, presuming on the strength of his position, now set all right at 
defiance, and committed such outrage on his neighbours that in 
1224 he was fined by the King’s justices itinerant at Dunstable. 
Hereupon he sent a party of soldiers, who seized Henry de 
Braybroke, one of the justices, and treating him with great 
barbarity, brought him prisoner to the castle of Bedford. But 
King Jobn was now dead, and the young King, Henry III., was 
in the hands of Archbishop Stephen Langton, who summoned an 
army, and carried the King in person, attended by the principal 
barons of the realm, to vindicate the outraged law against the 
favourite of the late King. The Archbishops, Bishops, and Abbots on 
this occasion granted a voluntary aid to the King, and two labourers 
from every hide of their lands to work the engines employed at 
the siege. The castle, according to the account of an eyewitness in 
the Chronicle of Dunstable, was taken by four assaults. In the first 
was taken the barbican; in the second the outer bail; in the 
third the wall near the old tower was overthrown by the miners, 
through the breach of which they, with great danger, made them- 
selves masters of the inner bail ; on the fourth assault the miners 
set fire to the tower, and when the smoke burst out, and great 
cracks appeared in the tower, the besieged surrendered. ‘The men 
Ape dang a considerable share of the plunder, in reward 
eusae . se second assault. Many lives were lost by the fall 

er. The siege had lasted three months, and the 


success of the besiegers was partly attributed to the use of 
a lofty wooden castle higher than the walls, from which they 
could inspect the operations and defences of the besieged. Faukes 
was not in the castle, but his brother William and twenty-four of 
his officers were executed. Calmo, another brother, was pardoned. 
Faukes himself, under the protection of the Bishop of Coveutry, 
hastened to Bedford, and threw himself on the royal mercy. 
This was granted him, on condition of his banishment from the 
realm. ‘The castle was ordered to be dismantled, and the ditches 
filled up; and the stores were given to the monks of the two 
neighbouring priories of Newenham and Caldwell. The barony 
of Bedford was then restored to William de Beauchamp, who 
received the royal permission to erect a mansion on the site of the 
castle, and to enclose it with a wall not exceeding the height of 
that which belonged to the second ward, and to be without any 
battlement. The castle, however, was*not entirely demolished, 
but left in a ruinous state, in which it remained in the reign of 
Elizabeth, overhanging the river on the east side of the town. At 
present not one stone of the building remains, but some years ago 
the site might be very distinctly traced at the back of the Swan 
Inn. Such is the history of one of those dens of oppression aud 
cruelty which covered the land soon after the Norman Conquest. 

The barony of Bedford was divided among the three daughters 
of William de Beauchamp, one of whom, Maud, married into the 
Mowbray family ; and the old office of the Beauchamps, that of 
Lord Almoner on the day of coronation, was performed at the 
coronation of Henry IV. by representatives of the family; and at 
the coronation of James II. the Earl of Exeter claimed and 
obtained the privilege as descended from one of these representa- 
tives. 

The manor of Bedford, which once belonged to the barony, is 
vested in the corporation by ancient grants, the earliest of which 
is in the time of Henry II. Bedford is considered a borough and 
corporation by prescription; the first charter on record was 
granted to the town by Henry II. (1166), and the last by Charles 
II. ‘The aldermen for the time being are lords of the manor, and 
have the right of fishing and taking game to the extent of the 
bounds, which include a space of upwards of nine miles in circum - 
ference, with an area of 2,200 acres. ‘The town has sent two 
members to Parliament ever since the year 1295. In the reiga of 
Henry VI. the town had much decayed in prosperity, one of the 
causes stated being the building of Barford Bridge, which diverted 
many travellers from passing through Bedford ; and on a repre- 
sentation to the Crown the fee-farm due to the King was remitted 
partly for a time, and was permanently reduced on the interces- 
sion of Sir Reginald Bray in the time of Henry VI{. The town, 
which lies nearly in the centre of the borough, has been greatly 
improved during the present century. ‘There was formerly an 
old bridge of seven arches connecting the two parts of the town, 
which according to Grose was built in the reign of Queen Mary 
out of the ruins of St. Dunstan’s Church, which stood on the 
south side of the bridge. A new bridge of five arches was con- 
structed in 1811. The town has five parish churches, the prin- 
cipal of which is St. Paul's, repaired in 1849. Parts of the old 
church of St. Peter, a small building with a central tower, have 
been attributed to Anglo-Saxon times. There is a curious Norman 
archway, and the body of the church is in early English. 
Bedford is distinguished by the variety and magnitude of its 
charitable and educational establishments. Among the chief 
benefactors was Sir William Harpur, an alderman of London in 
the reign of Edward VI., who (among other charities) founded a 
free school for the instruction of the children of the town of 
Bedford in grammar and good manners. The value of the lands 
left for its support having enormously increased, the charity had 
to be regulated by repeated Acts of Parliament, and now main- 
tains a grammar school, a commercial or English school, a pre- 
paratory English school, a national school, a girls’ school, and an 
infant school. ‘The grammar school bears a high reputation. 

Much business is done in Bedford in the corn trade, and also by 
means of the Ouse between Bradford and Lynn in malt, coals, 
timber, and iron. Lacemaking supports many women and 
children. ‘The Dissenters are strong in the town. The old 
Baptist meeting-house in the town was established in 1650, under 
the ministry of John Gifford, who had been a Major in the King’s 
Army ; and John Bunyan was ordained co-pastor of this congrega- 
tion in 1671, and continued to fill that office till his death in 1688. 
The chair on which he used to sit is preserved in the vestry as a 
relic. ‘The mecting-house has been rebuilt. The population of 
Bedford, which in 1851 was 11,693, had in 1861 risen to 13,413. 
Besides Bedford, Bedfordshire contains only nine market towns, 





but several considerable villages. The former are Ampthill, 
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Biggleswade, Dunstable, Harrold, Leighton Buzzard, Luton, Potton, 
Shefford, and Woburn. 

At Dunstatle, situated at the southern extremity of the county, 
Henry I. founded a priory of Black Canons, “‘ on whom, in 1131, 
he bestowed the town and all its privileges, the exercising of which 
gave rise to many quarrels between the friars and the inhabitants.” 
An ‘‘ Eleanor’s Cross ” was erected here in 1290, but pulled down 
during the Commonwealth. The town now consists of the main 
street and another which crosses it. The parish church formed 
part of the priory buildings. The edifice is chiefly Norman and of 
unusual richness, Straw-plaiting is the chief occupation of the 
women, and has given its modern celebrity to Dunstable. There 
is also some manufacture of whiting. The saying ‘‘ Downright 
Dunstable” seems to hint at a very decided tone of feeling in the 
inhabitants of this old Roman site. The population of the town 
in 1861 was 4,470. 

Luton, a rapidly rising place, which bids fair to become the 
principal town in Bedfordshire, is situated in a depression of the 
chalk hills, on the right bank of the Lea, 12 miles south by east 
from Bedford. The manor was given by the Conqueror to Geoffrey, 
Earl of Perch, and afterwards became the property of Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester; and it subsequently passed through several hands 
to Faukes de Brent, to whom King John gave the ‘honour 
of Luton.” On his downfall it passed through the Marshalls, 
Earls of Pembroke, to many families in succession (among others 
the celebrated Napier family, of Merchestoun), to the Earls 
and Marquises of Bute, whose residence in the neighbourhood of 
the town, Luton-Hoo, was burnt down in 1843. The chancel of 
the parish church at Luton was built by John Whethamsted, 
Abbot of St. Alban’s in the fifteenth century. The church (a 
remarkably fine building, 174 feet long by 51 wide) is in the early 
English decorated and perpendicular styles, but has been much 
altered. Straw-plaiting is extensively carried on, and there are 
several straw-bonnet manufactories, and the great increase in the 
use of straw hats in recent years has given a great impetus to the 
prosperity of the town. Its population, which in 1851 was 10,648, 
had risen in 1861 to 15,329, and is probably still rapidly increasing. 
It had the prospect of a Parliamentary representative held out to 
it in a recent Ministerial programme, but was disappointed at 
the last moment, giving way to the superior pretensions of the 
largest towns to increased representation. 





OBJECTIONS TO DISESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I am tempted to trespass on you with some questions which 
at this crisis agitate my mind and the minds of a daily increasing 
number of Liberals, who are anxious to decide conscientiously upon 
the course they should pursue regarding Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Church Bill. Recent discussions in your paper, and especially Pro- 
fessor Brewer’s letter on Saturday last, have not tended to set these 
questions at rest; whilst I, and those who hold with me, agree 
in thinking, as you do, that the first part of that letter involves an 
inconsistency, the latter part of it raises considerations very diffi- 
cult to meet. 

Let me first premise that I am, as a clergyman, much in favour 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and for this reason, 
that I believe the spread of true Protestant and liberal teaching 
will be much served, and that more progress will be made in 
enlightenment and civilization, such as are incompatible with the 
so-called Ultramontane views, during the next ten years than has 
been made during the last hundred. But I do not see that even 
this consideration is sufficient to justify me in voting for Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill, in the face of the political reasons stated below ; 
and certainly it is not a consideration likely to have weighed inuch 
with the present supporters of the Bill. Ido not think even Mr. 
Robertson Gladstone would assert that his brother is actuated 
solely by a religious motive in his present course of action. If it 
can be shown that he is, voila a far better church cry for the 
coming elections than any Mr. Disraeli can get up! 

But what are the political grounds? Conciliation, first. Con- 
ciliation of whom? Why, of the priests, the Fenians, and the 
Romanist peasantry. 

But will the priests be conciliated? Surely not. They have 
only this one grievance left; a little ewe lamb; they have taken 
infinite pains to get it up, and keep it up; it is not yet three 
years old, and is it to be snatched away just as it was beginning 
to be of some use, just as they most require its help to keep them 
in the priests’ offices, that they may eat a piece of bread? When 











under the heel of heretic despotism (this fine sentence is of genuine 
Irish and Romanist growth, you will, doubtless, recognize it)? but 
you will take away his last resource for obtaining that pity which 
is akin to love, nay, in his case, to charity in its widest sense, and 
then you add insult to injury, and tell him it is to conciliate him ! 
Does the birch conciliate a schoolboy? I grant you it may be 
good for him, but does he like it ? 

But, again, it is to conciliate the disloyal clement in Ireland, 
so that Irishmen are after this to be assured that legitimate agita- 
tion, nay, even agitation of a questionable kind, like that under 
the leading of the late Mr. O’Connell, is a foolish waste of time, 
and that if they would accomplish any political object in future 
they must murder a policeman or two, blow up a score of inoffen- 
sive women and children, or turn their native villages into battle- 
fields. If this is the object of Mr. Gladstone's Bill, I, for one, will 
think twice before I support it. 

But, again, it may be said that it is to conciliate the Romanist 
peasantry and the lower orders generally. But the lower orders 
in Ireland never complained of the Irish Church. They can have 
no objection to it, and they know well that its abolition will bea 
serious loss to them. For, let us take a single example; I have 
more than one such in my mind’s eye at this moment. 

There is a parish with, say, 2,000 people, all Romanists with 
the exception of the rector and his family. The land is owned 
by three landlords; one is an absentee, the second resides in the 
next county, and the third is a professional man who lives in 
Dublin or London. Putting aside the rector, there is not 
a single ‘‘ gentleman” resident in the parish, nor a single man 
whose income can be reckoned with three figures, nor, since 
we gave Ireland Maynooth, is there a single man of ordinary 
education. ‘There is a small village with a grocer who is the post- 
master, a baker, and, perhaps, a butcher, and these tradesmen are 
all Romanists. You may add a blacksmith and the jack of all 
trades who flourishes in every village, and who mends clocks and 
locks and sinks wells and does a little tinkering between times, 
and you have nearly all the mechanical power of the place. 

Well, there must be money spent in such a place. And who 
spends it? The landlords? No. The priest? No. Who then? 
Why, the rector, of course, with his 1,200/. or 1,300/. a year, 
entirely drawn from the pockets of the absentee landlords, 
There is no such thing as tithe in Ireland. It is entirely a 
tithe rent-charge, payable by the landowners alone. If 
this tithe rent-charge were restored, it would not go into 
the pocket of the peasant or the tradesman. ents are too 
low already. As things are at present, every landlord is obliged, 
whether absentee or not, to spend indirectly a certain sum of 
money in his parish. And in addition he provides that this suh 
shall be spent, in nine cases out of ten, by a man of education, 
of benevolence, of uprightness, and who shall be, moreover, what 
no people think more of than do the Irish, a real gentleman. 
lf we disendow the Church, who will support the parochial charities, 
who will support the small tradesman, who will support the small 
farmer, who: will support the post office, to whom will the emigrant 
send home his earnings without fear of its being swallowed up for 
unpaid dues before it reaches his old mother—whom shall we 
select as a Justice of the Peace in the district—to whom, in short, 
will be committed the care of the name of ‘ gentleman” or the 
example of loyalty and honour ? 

I am not prejudiced against the Romanist priesthood. Quite 
the contrary. I have known many good and upright men among 
them, but I am sorry to say fewer in Ireland than elsewhere, 
especially since the endowment of Maynooth. Previously the St. 
Omer’s priests were proverbially respected and liked. But things 
are very different now, and it is very seldom that even at the 
houses of Roman Catholic gentlemen the parish priest is sufficiently 
presentable to be admitted to table. 

Does it not seem, then, with these things before our eyes, and 
in view especially of the present most critical state of our authority 
over Ireland, that we are doing rather a hasty thing in abolishing 
the Irish Church. It wil! conciliate no one. It has offended no one 
except the Ultramontane, and surely Parliament has something to 
consider beyond his feelings alone. It is not, I grant, discharging 
its duty as it should, but is not the alternative worse, and are we 
not like the man who would have his leg cut off because he had 
a corn on his toe ? 

Now, dear Mr. Spectator, I have been a subscriber to your paper 
anda constant reader for many years ; I have the highest respect for 
your opinion, and besides, I am much in favour, as I said before, 
of the abolition of the Irish Church Establishment ; but I hope I 


the Irish Church is abolished, how will the unhappy priest be any | am not sinning grievously in thinking that the political conse- 
longer able to speak of himself as a persecuted saint, trampled | quences of the Bill are so terrible that the religious must, at least 
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for a time, be ignored, and that unless you can show me and those 
who think as I do some way out of the difficulties stated above, 
we must, for once, oppose a measure of Mr. Gladstone’s. 

Hoping you will excuse the unwarrantable length into which I 
have suffered my letter to be drawn that I might set our sad case 
of mind clearly before you, I am, Sir, &c., Ww. J. Lorrie. 

Edenbridge, Kent, June 22, 1868. 





THE STATES OF THE RIVER PLATE. 

[To THe Eprtor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—From a perusal of your article on the States of the River 
Plate, I suppose that there is quite a large class of people to whom 
some account of portions of this country and the wages paid for 
labour therein would be interesting. 

Iam one of the class you describe, the younger son of an English 
gentleman, compelled by that “ unspiritual god” Circumstance 
to earn a living with my hands, and in the course of my endea- 
yours so to do have met with valuable experience. 

First, as to the intending agricultural settler. The method of 
acquiring free farming lands in the States is as follows. The pre- 
emption laws grant, free of cost (except 10 dols. for the survey), to 
an actual settler, 160 acres of land, worth 1 dol. 25 cents per acre, 
or 80 acres, worth 2 dols, 50 cents per acre. A person applying 
for this free land must be a citizen or have filed his or her decla- 
ration in court of an intention to become one, must be 21 years of 
age, or if not so old must be the head of a family. After living 
on the land five years the Government will give them a deed of it. 

So much for the ‘* how ”; now as to the ‘‘ where.” ‘Shall I pre- 
empt prairie or wood land, ” is a question of considerable import- 
ance. ach has its advantages and drawbacks, and I will 
endeavour to state them fairly. The great advantage of prairie is 
that the settler can, as soon as his shanty is built, stick his plough 
right in, raise a crop, and get to living at once. 

In the woods, if a man gets five acres cleared in a year he does 
well. Clearing bush requires deftness with the axe, and if a 
green hand fells his timber anyhow (as most likely he will), it 
would take him two years to clear his five acres. In short, it 
requires a special knowledge and great capacity for hard work to 
clear wood land. On prairie the chances are that the settler will 
have to haul the lumber for his shanty and shed ten or, may be, 
twenty miles, and his fence rails and firewood will have cost an 
awful pile by the time he gets them home. In the woods they 
are right at the door. I know of places on the prairie where the 
winter wind is keen as a razor, and where wood is sold by the 
pound. Corn iscommonly burnt. It is an immense luxury to 
have plenty of firewood for the trouble of cutting it. 

Again, good water is reached, generally, at far less depths in 
the woods than on the prairie. Feed for cattle is as plenty in the 
woods as on the prairie, and in winter time you can keep them by 
felling timber, so that they can browse upon the soft tops. 

l could give many more particulars, but for fear of intruding on 
your space will merely say that the result of my experience is 
this. To the emigrant with a little money, come straight west, 
and leave New York and the worn-out Eastern States behind. 
In northern [linois, lowa, Wisconsin, and in the “ Big Woods” 
of Minnesota he will find plenty of prairie with oak openings or 
timber land on them ; let him be careful to have his land marked 
out by the county surveyor, so that there may be no mistake about 
his nine or ten acres of timber; then off with his coat, and pitch 
into his work. 

To the emigrant with “‘ nary red,” hire out to some of the 
older settlers in any of the above-named places until he has had 
time to look round and earn a little money ; then let him do as his 
more fortunate brother emigrant has already done. 

There is much more detail that I could give concerning the 
woods, prairie, wages, where, when, and how to go, that I think 
would be interesting, and I will do so, if you wish it, at length.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Esau. 

Michigan, May 25, 1868. 





PROFESSOR KEY’S PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the notice of my Philological Essays there is an inaccurate 
Statement of facts which it may be perhaps well to correct. I 
refer to the passage beginning, ‘* Professor Key sometimes insists 
upon a coincidence of changes each of which is common enough, 
but the combination of which in any one word is exceedingly 
improbable ;” and as an instance he points to my argument as to 
the identity of post and after; but he here omits the two most 
important facts. It is true, I started from a mere theory that 





the ‘*t” of * post” may well be an outgrowth from the preceding 
‘*s,” as in the German morast, palast, compared with our morass, 
palace, which suggests a possible form pos; but I next refer to no 
less than thirty passages in Latin authors where the form pos 
actually occurs, though ignored by English editors. Here, then, I 
pass from the domain of speculation to that of facts; but this 
all-important step the reviewer overlooks. So, again, with aft and 
after, the form ‘left’ by the side of the Latin /zvus andthe German 
Freundschaft by the side of our ‘ friendship’ suggests an older‘‘af” 
as the root. This premised, I quote the Gothic afar and afara of 
identical meaning and the Sanskrit apara apama, as exhibiting 
the root without the “t.” Thus, here again I descend from flights 
of fancy to land on terra firma; but here again the reviewer 
ignores the fact, and leaves his reader to assume that I am still 
in nubibus. 

Already, fifty years ago, I had so far mastered the doctrine of 
chances as to know that where a probability is as 3 to 1, the 
chance is represented by 3; but that when a combination of, say, 
four such probabilities is assumed, the chance becomes ,82,, that 
is, an improbability with more than 2 to 1 against. It is this 
knowledge which has led me to be more cautious than the 
reviewer supposes ; and [ am no longer afraid that an intelligent 
and candid critic, if he be also careful, will confound my argu- 
ment about post and after with the old identification of King 
Pepin and a cucumber.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Hewrrr Key. 


[Want of space compelled us (as we gave our readers to under- 
stand) to state the results only of Professor Key’s argument for the 
identity of ‘ post’ and ‘after,’ an example which we selected by 
way of exhibiting the ingenuity rather than the possible unsound- 
ness of his philological speculations. Yet it must be allowed that, 
putting aside the matter of the outgrowth of the ‘‘t,” there is a 
remarkable “combination ” in the case-of the word ‘‘ pos,” sub- 
jected, as it is, to no less than five manipulations ; the restoration of 
an initial vowel “‘o;” the change of “0” into ‘‘a;” the change 
of “‘p” into “f;” the dropping of an “i;” and the change of 
‘‘u” into “o.” We professed, as we stated at the time, to give 
the results only of Professor Key’s argument. And our intention 
certainly was to exhibit it as a specimen of the ingenuity rather 
than of the possible unsoundness of his philological speculations. 
So far as our criticism referred to it at all, it referred, not to the 
point of the outgrowth of the ‘ t,’ but to the other changes which, 
we still think, exhibit a very remarkable “ combination.”— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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MR. KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 

REGARDED from a military point of view, Mr. Kinglake’s two 
additional volumes are very unsatisfactory. The narrative of the 
important incidents upon which he has lavished vine hundred 
pages is so diluted with words and stuck about with gratuitous 
reflections, that the reader becomes wearied where he should be 
intensely interested, that is, at the cardinal points of the drama, 
and annoyed because the author will not ‘ get on” with his story. 
Although it has not the defect of some military histories—brevity 
and technicality of statement—it has not the merits of the best 
writers, clear, direct, vivid, and vigorous descriptive composition. 
Like Hylas, and sometimes like Narcissus, instead of going straight 
to the fountain, Mr. Kinglake lingers and toys by the way, to the 
great vexation of the reader, and the greater danger of the writer, 
who thereby diminishes his chance of ever reaching posterity. 
The mistake which he has made is all the more to be deplored, 
because the facts themselves are really dramatic, and would have 
been very telling had they not been so overlaid with words. We 
cannot but consider Mr. Kinglake’s failure as a misfortune, because, 
having command of ample material and a large personal acquaint- 
ance with the actors, he might have written an aythoritative book, 
and rendered any further attempts to tell the story unnecessary. 
But now, undoubtedly, the public will have to look for a sound, 
readable history to some more judicious, powerful, and straight- 
forward pen. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about the book is its scanty 
supply of new information upon the chief military questions. 
Why did the Allies halt so long on the heights of the Alma, 
instead of marching on the morrow of the victory? Why did 
they edge away from the northern defences of Sebastopol, and 








* The Invasion of the Crimea, By A. W. Kinglake. Vols. I[l.andIV. Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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move round to the south side? Why, when before the southern 
defences, did they not instantly try to storm into the place? 
Why, after the first day’s bombardment, did they not attempt to 
seize the Karabelnaia, including the Malakoff hill, laid open to 
their columns by the fire of the British batteries? Who was 
really responsible for the charge of the Light Brigade, and, with 
the exception of the conduct of the Heavy Brigade and the 93rd, 
for the comparative failure of the operations against Liprandi on 
the 25th of October? These are the points to be determined by 
the historian ; but, unless we regard the authoritative assertions, 
partly supported by evidence, that Lord Raglan was in favour of 
a prompt pursuit, that he desired to attack the North forts, that 
he wished to storm the south side without delay, that he would 
have sent in columns of assault on the 17th or 18th of October, as 
new intelligence, there is little fresh light thrown on these great 
subjects at all, and hence, we suppose, there is none to be drawn 
from the documents in Mr. Kinglake’s possession. Some interesting 
details, chiefly illustrative of personal adventure, some anecdotes, 
a few careful or picturesque descriptions are to be found in these 
pages. The Russian side of the narrative is enriched with facts 
derived from Russian papers translated especially for Mr. King- 
lake, and we are inclined to think that they form the best, cer- 
tainly the newest passages in the book. The sketches of Todleben 
and Korniloff, the account of the consternation in Sebastopol after 
the Alma, the drama of the sunken ships, though too laboured, 
like the whole book, are of great interest and novelty. The first 
bombardment is brought distinctly before the imagination, and 
the action of the fleets is carefully and vividly portrayed. But 
the only new facts confided to the public are three. First, that 
the French did not select the convenient bay of Kamiesch 
as their base, but that they changed from right to left, 
because Lord Raglan insisted on retaining Balaclava. Secondly, 
that the Duke of Newcastle, without consulting his colleagues, 
gave Sir Edmund Lyons authority to supersede Admiral Dundas; 
and thirdly, that Admiral Hamelin, acting on orders received from 
General Canrobert, insisted on having the Naval bombardment 
executed according to his plan, and placed Dundas in the difficult 
position of agreeing to what he thought unsound, or of seeing the 
French act alone on their own design. ‘These are interesting facts, 
in so far as they relieve the French from a charge of grasping the 
easiest flank, freely preferred at the time; illustrate the moral 
courage of the Duke of Newcastle, and show the peculiar dangers 
that beset an alliance of equal powers; but neither has a capital 
bearing on the great issues of the autumn campaign. There isa 
fourth novelty, which comes in the shape of an inference, and 
tends to correct the current estimate of Captain Nolan’s share in 
deciding the direction of the second Balaclava charge. Itis commonly 
supposed that Nolan indicated to Lord Lucan that the operation 
Lord Raglan desired to see performed was a charge down the 
North valley upon the Russian army in position. That the 
written orders issued by the Commander-in-Chief did not sanction 
the mad proceeding has long been manifest to all impartial minds. 
But Nolan’s gestures and rough words gave some colour to the 
notion that he meant the Light Brigade to do what it did. Mr. 
Kinglake, however, shakes, if he does not remove that surmise. 
He points out that when the brigade started, Nolan was on the 
left flank, and that when he met his death he was in the act of 
riding diagonally across the front from left to right, pointing with 
his sword, as he galloped along, towards the Woronzoff road, as 
the true line of advance. Undoubtedly, such a move would have 
been a fulfilment of Lord Raglan’s instructions, and if Nolan 
really did try to turn the head of the column towards the left 
wing of the Russian infantry, he must be absolved from the 
accusation of having desired to charge the whole Russian army 
with six hundred horsemen. ; 
The period which Mr. Kinglake has made the subject of pro- 
tracted disquisition, that between the 20th of September and the 
25th of October, was chequered with incidents that decided the 
character of the campaign. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the popular view is the sound military view, namely, that the 
true and original policy of the Allies was abandoned when they 
substituted hesitating for swift and decisive movements. The 
descent was undertaken in the belief that Sebastopol could be 
captured and the fleets destroyed by a coup de main. It was 
known that to be successful the operations must be rapid, for the 
Czar had, in Bessarabia, enormous forces, which he could in a 
comparatively short time throw into the Crimea by Perekop; 
and, therefore, it followed that the place must be taken before 
these succours could arrive. ‘Time, if well employed, was on the 
side of the Allies; time, if squandered by them, was on the 
side of the Czar. He might well have appropriated the proud 





speech, ‘* Time and I against any two.” Unhappily an allied 


army is not a machine calculated to ‘improve the shining 
hour,” and now it is painfully obvious that the Allies wasted 
precious moments, did not comply with the essential condition of 
the problem—speed. Not the evening of the 24th, but noun of 
the 22nd, should have found them on the left bank of the Belbek ; 
in fact, a Napoleon or a Marlborough would have been over the 
Belbek within four-and-twenty hours of the great success won on 
the 20th. When the allied columns did reach the environs of the 
northern defences it was too late, not because the efforts of 
Todleben and Korniloff had made the lines too strong, but 
because reflection, the pressure of responsibility, imperfect concert, 
had sapped and destroyed the resolution of the Allies; and the 
plan of Burgoyne to effect the flank march was eagerly welcomed. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Kinglake that the whole blame should 
fallon the French. There is no distinct evidence that Lord Raglan 
was a man convinced against his will, who yielded to an ally for 
the sake of preserving the alliance. But there is evidence that the 
notion of assailing Sebastopol from the south had at an early 
period exercised a strong influence on the mind of the English 
commander. Colonel Adye tells us that Lord Raglan, when at 
Old Fort, wrote home saying that he thought a flank movement 
to the south would be necessary. That the idea haunted him is 
further shown by the strong fact that on the 21st he directed Sir 
John Burgoyne to write a memorandum setting forth his well 
known views on the advantage of that measure. On the 24th, 
before the armies reached the Belbek, if not earlier, the proposal 
had been broached to St. Arnaud. Arrived in front of the 
Severnaya or Star Fort, the Allies acted exactly as if they had 
halted with a foregone conclusion. They encamped in the 
evening, and marched off in the morning without making 
any close reconnaissance of the place. ‘Todleben says that 
a survey from the masthead of a man-of-war would have shown 
the comparative weakness of the lines, but that a fair reconnais- 
sance on land would have demonstrated the possibility of captur- 
ing the works by assault. Mr. Kinglake says that Lord Raglan 
proposed, that Sir Edmund Lyons urged an immediate attack, and 
Todleben is of opinion that nothing but the illness of St. Arnaud 
prevented the Allies from testing the defensive arrangements 
hastily made by the Russian engineer. Nevertheless we have in- 
dicated a train of thought, commencing certainly on the strand of 
Kamishli Bay, altogether incompatible with anything like a reso- 
lute determination to pursue frankly the dashing policy of a coup 
de main. Mr. Kinglake supplies a further indication of the Eng- 
lish General’s frame of mind, when he quotes from a private letter 
to the Duke of Newcastle, written on the 28th of September, 
these words, ‘‘ I have always been disposed to consider that Sebas- 
topol should be attacked on the south side, and Sir John Burgoyne 
leant strongly to the same opinion.” Mr. Kinglake says this does 
not imply that when once landed on the western coast Lord 
Raglan did not desire and prefer that the attack should be made on 
that side; but without contesting the statement, we have shown 
how from the moment he set foot on the western coast he began to 
contemplate the famous flank march. ‘The truth is, that a divided 
command is incompatible with straightforward vigour of action in 
all cases where one of the allies is not morally and physically in the 
ascendant. No blame can fall on Lord Raglan, because half- 
measures were adopted, since, in truth, he was only half a gene- 
ralissimo. ‘The same criticism applies to the whole campaign, 
until Pelissier arrived, when practically the ascendancy passed 
over to the French, and the English, from being equals, became @ 
subordinate contingent. The flank march was an excellent expe- 
dient, devised for the purpose of extricating the Allies from a false 
position brought about by their hesitancy and procrastination. The 
alternative suggested by Mr. Kinglake, on the basis of some re- 
marks by Todleben, that the Allies ought to have occupied the true 
Inkerman rocks on the right bank of the Tchernaya, and the 
heights of Mackenzie's farm, at the same time that they attacked 
and captured the North Fort, is altogether inadmissible. Mr. 
Kinglake has misunderstood Todleben. No doubt, if the Allies 
could have occupied so extended a position as that which stretches 
from the mouth of the Belbek to Mackenzie's farm, they would 
have defied Mentschikoff and his master, have isolated and ca ptured 
Sebastopol. But we never heard of any one who supposed that 
the Allies had the means of doing this. ‘Todleben’s reasoning rests 
upon an “if” of enormous dimensions. ‘The sole chance of 
avoiding a protracted siege, with all its perils, lay in a prompt, 
unhesitating march, and a resolute and equally undelayed attack ; 
and when that line of action was rejected, a prudent regard for 
mere safety imposed the flank march on the Allies. Mr. King- 
lake’s clouds of verbiage tend to confuse the plain facts of the 
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situation ; and we find the same incurable defect in his statements, 
when he has to deal with the question whether the south side 
should have been instantly assailed, and why it was not. But his 
tedious reasonings do not invite a detailed commentary. 

Mr. Kinglake has devoted two-thirds of his fourth volume to 
the battle of Balaclava, and the result is very unsatisfactory. ‘The 
stirring combats are told at such inordinate length that all 
interest evaporates, and the reader yawns over the wearisome 
narrative. ‘The essential facts have long been well known from 
British and Russian histories, trials for libel, controversial 
correspondence, speeches in Parliament, and the official despatches. 
What the public wanted was a real page of history, a companion 
picture, say, to Napier’s Salamanca, recounting the factsin wordsthat 
the world would not willingly let die; and not a huge pamphlet, 
taking no higher rank in literature than a work of reference. The 
best passages in the volume are the characters of Lords Lucan 
and Cardigan, upon whose conduct as cavalry commanders the 
world has long ago delivered a decisive verdict. ‘They ought 
never to have been entrusted with duties which temper and 
capacity rendered both unfit to perform. We have not space to 
discuss the battle of Balaclava. Lord Raglan’s neglect of a 
warning caused the British to be found unprepared; owing to 
various shortcomings it was fought on no plan, and ended 
injuriously for the Allies. During the day there were 
only three soldierlike actions,—the defeat of the Russian 
cavalry by Scarlett; the firm bearing of Colin Campbell and 
his Highlanders ; and the charge of the Chasseurs d’Afrique on the 
Russian right, a model piece of cavalry workmanship. The 
immortal ride of the Light Brigade was mainly Lord Lucan’s 
blunder; but although it exalted the fame of our troopers, and 
shook the Russian army, it had no material result ; it did not save 
the guns ; it did not prevent Liprandi from planting his videttes 
within sight of the shipping in the port of Balaclava. The action 
of the 25th, indeed, proved to the Allies that the scale was turned 
in favour of their enemies, and that instead of capturing Sebastopol 
they would have to save themselves. With the battle of Balaclava 
the fourth volume abruptly ends. We feel bound to say that Mr. 
Kinglake has taken great pains to produce his maps and plans, 
and that they are very creditable specimens of military illustration. 





A MODERN DUNCIAD.* 
Mr. CRAWLEY seems to be a clever man, and to have taken pains; 
yet his satire on our modern poets will not be much read, and will 
yet, probably, be more read than it deserves. He has attempted 
to write a modern Dunciad in a day when a Dunciad, even if 
written by a Pope born out of due season, would be a laborious 
mistake; and, moreover, he has written of poets whose power and 
feeling any man as capable of understanding our age as Pope was 
of understanding his, would fully appreciate, with the industri- 
ously incisive invective of a censor rather than a critic. Mr. 
Crawley begins in due form with a forced and rather coarse joke 
on the Malthusian doctrine of population, the connection of which 
with his invective against the poets is extremely obscure, and seems 
imagined at all only in order to drag Mr. J. S. Mill’s name 
into a satire into which it could not otherwise be made to fit. 
And then, having taken this awkward little run through what he 
considers the jocose part of political economy, Mr. Crawley springs 
thus into the substance of his satire. We quote for the most part 
both notes and satire, as the notes are evidently intended to eke out 
the text, and the text certainly needs the notes :— 
“There was a time, ere Trollope* learned to spell, 

When S. G. O.f wrote seldom or wrote well, 

When Swinburnet only lusted after tarts, 

When Beales§ was yet a Bachelor of Arts: 

Ere Broad Church rose to make logicians stare, 

That medley of St. Paul and St. Voltaire ; 

When Alma Mater still young Genius fed, 

Nor suckled slaves|| and editors instead ; 

Ere Quaker§ Wordsworth fettered English song, 

Though oft his practice proved his preaching wrong ; 

When poets poetry in nature sought, 

When nature was, and pedantry was not ; 

When every reader knew the rules of art, 

For nought was needed but a feeling heart, 

And hearts still blossomed in our English ground, 

And life and motion in our veins were found. 

But now, alas ! a heavy change has come! 

Far wanders Genius from his ancient home, 

And mute, or exiled on a foreign shore, 

Still wafts his madness and his music o'er, 

Her singer still, her citizen no more.” 

* Mr, Thomas Anthony Trollope. 





* Horse and Foot; or, Pilgrims t » Ric ° 
Camden Hotter , Pilgrims to Parnassus. By Richard Crawley. London: John 








t 8S. G. O., the ir ibl dent of the Zimes. For the sake of his 


t cor it 
parishioners I hope his doctrine is more orthodox than his grammar, and his ser- 
mons shorter than his letters. 

¢ Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, author of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” “ Chaste- 
lard,” Poems and Ballads,” &c. . 


§$ Mr. Edmond Beales, Master of Arts and Oratory. But it is superfluous to 
describe him. As was said, gentle reader, of his great predecessor, if he will pardon 
me the comparison, “ not to know him argues thyself unknown.” 


| I here allude to the debasing system of competitive examination, which, as far 
as its influence extends, is fast extinguishing all freedom of study and true love of 
the arts in the Universities and elsewhere. 


{ Part of Wordsworth's poetry no one can admire more than myself; but I 
cannot help thinking that his critical opinions have exercised a most degrading 
influence over our literature. He is seldom mean or vulgar himself, but his poetical 
descendants are both, but it was he who taught them to be so. He has been called 
the poet of nature, but without much justice; his view of her was exceedingly 
narrow; and while professing to free poetry from the artificial trammels imposed. 
upon it by Pope, he tried to confine it to the mountains of Westmoreland, and the 
petty though simple existences of the boors that inhabit them. There is little 
melody or life in his compositions; he is often undoubtedly dull, and to me there 
has always been something effeminate and unmanly both in the man and his 
works, As far as I have been able to observe, he is most popular with the critics = 
the public read him rather as a duty than a pleasure, and thongh he occasionally 
extorts their admiration, he is scarcely ever a favourite. Those who like him best, 
are usually by nature more addicted to prose than poetry; the sort of people who 
are not too strict to go out, but who think dramatic readings both safer and more 
improving than the theatre. 


(We suppose, by the way, that Mr. Crawley means Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, the novelist, who is so well known, and not his brother, 
Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, but that he has got into some 
confusion between their names.) ‘This extract shows fairly what 
Mr. Crawley can do in the way of smartness, and also how labori- 
ously he does it. The notion of along forgotten past, when “ Beales 
was yet a Bachelor of Arts,” is not wanting in smartness of the 
kind Mr. Crawley aims at, and the satire on the Broad Church 
as a medley of St. Paul and St. Voltaire is just as amusing, just as 
false, and just as true as these sorts of literary censures usually 
are. We give the note on Wordsworth in full, because it 
gauges the critical power of our modern satirist. If there are 
any phrases in the English language ridiculously inapplicable to 
Wordsworth, they are the phrases ‘“ effeminate and unmanly.” 
That he was narrow, any true critic would grant. That he was 
apt to be “‘ goody” with his moralities, and was imprisoned in the 
narrow though lofty range of his own wonderful genius,—“ true,” 
as he himself said, ‘‘ to the kindred ties of heaven and home,”—is 
undeniable; but as for effeminacy or unmanliness, the very oppo- 
site characteristic, a rugged and almost rude Cumbrian bardiness of 
nature marks the whole genius of the poet and the character of the 
man. Mr. Crawley, in his artificial search for smart things to say, 
would not have gone further astray if he had called Shakespeare 
dull and narrow, and Milton ignoble. ‘The truth is, that satire, of 
this kind at least,—satire that strains to make hits at the expense 
of various poets,—is so contrary to the genius of the time, that 
when even clever men try it, they only make themselves ludicrous. 
It must be admitted, however, that Mr. Crawley now and then 
shows how much better a critic he could be if he did not attempt 
to be a satirist. After trying to scourge Mr. Swinburne anew for 
his ballads, without any particular success, he gives us this spirited 
and true panegyric on Mr. Swinburne’s noble poem, Atalanta im 
Calydon :— 
“Yet though your lips are red with Circe’s wine, 
And, scorning fools, you stoop to herd with swine; 
Not this the field for Atalanta’s knight, 
The glorious son of Phebus and of light : 
Far other queen, and other wreaths are due, 
Yours are your ballads, but they are not you: 
Again I ponder till the lamp burns low, 
Althea’s crime, and Meleager’s woe ; 
Althea, by her hate, her love undone, 
The mourner, mother, slayer of her son ; 
And you I single from the nameless dead, 
And claim tho fadeless laurel for your head. 
Hence, loathly shapes! and nightborn dreams away! 
Freed from the rank mists soars the lord of day; 
So Swinburne soars, again attempts the skies, 
And other Atalantas shall arise ; 
Still shall he soar, transcendent o’er the sphere, 
And reign the monarch of our sunless year.” 
But how hard Mr. Crawley strains at his self-appointed task of 
picking holes and embroidering his holes, in our modern poetry, his 
very weak and feebly forcible criticism on Tennyson, in whom he 
can find nothing to admire but Elaine, will sufficiently show :— 
“ But hush, admire! a Laureate strikes the strings, 
And praises Albert for begetting kings ; 
Tells us how Enoch left his home and wife, 
And came, when least expected, back to life : 
How Edith, Maud, and fifty maidens more, 
Whom ladies proud to landed scoundrels bore, 
Died of their love, or else that love forgot, 
And straight espoused a sportsman or a sot ; 
While their bard lived another jilt to woo, 
Composed a poem, and forgot them too. 
But that it’s wrong for girls to disobey, 
And poets must be moral now a-day, 
I wonder why they did not run away ! 
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“Or how a clerk, but gently born and bred, 

Turned round, and broke a medicine-glass* in bed, 

Snored, started, groaned, then dreamed a dream of Life, 

And told the tedious vision to his wife: 

Who also dreamed, and piously inclined, 

Revenged horself upon her spouse in kind: 

I know not what’s the music of the spheres,t 

But ’twas a discord to my carnal ears. 

“See next the huge Geraint, Bootian lord, 

G:eat at the fight, but greater at the board ; 

Whose foes go down whene’er his lance he lowers, 

Who eats the dinner of a field of mowers,f 

Who when Earl Doorm had eaten all he would, 

That is, when Doorm had eaten all he could, 

Leaps up, though lying on a shield half dead, 

And sends a faulchion flashing through his head. 

‘Thanks to the bard whose sacred song declares 

That there were ruffians e’en before Tom Sayers. 

O could Geraint again his feats rehearse, 

And strike in earnest as he strikes in verse, 

He'd swell the volume of great Tyrwhitt's cares, 

And Mace would tremble for the belt he wears.” 

* From the “ City Clerk ”:— 
* Nay,” said the kindly wife to comfort him, 
“ You raised your arm, you tumbled down and broke 
The glass with little Margaret's medicine in it; 
And, breaking that, you made and broke your dream.” 

t+ “Sphere-music such as that you dreamed about.” 

t In the characters in Mr, Tennyson's “ Idylls,” as in Monsieur Florian’s pastorals, 
the habits of one class or age are somewhat incongruously joined with the sentiment 
of another. For instance, Geraint fights and eats like a Homeric champion, but 
talks and thinks like the hero of a modern novel, 


—and so on, and so on; we needquotenomore. The smartnesses 
-are all of a piece, and so are the immense deficiencies in sympathy 
which the smartnesses hide. 

We must say that we think Mr. Crawley too good for the work 
he has undertaken. One or two bits of appreciative criticism, 
his admiration for Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis, and Mr. 
Swinburne’s Atalanta, seem to us to show that if he had not 
devoted himself to snappish taunts at modern poetry, he might 
have seen a little more of the beauties of poets at whom (as for 
example, Mr. Buchanan) he can only sneer. This sort of satire 
‘Seems to us entirely obsolete. There is a satire which men of 
great genius in the present day have used with great success, 
men like Mr. Browning and Mr. Thackeray, and even now 
and then a woman like George Eliot. But their satire is not 
the satire of frantic stabs at small defects, and wilful blind- 
ness to great merits. It consists in the art of delineating the 
‘whole man, powers and weaknesses, virtues and failings alike, 
but with a strong light on the weaknesses and the failings; 
and a strong light of the kind which makes the reader at 
once smile and sigh, which kindles his sense of humour at the 
poverty and feebleness of our ambitious humanity, and yet pierces 
us also with a sense of pity that it isso. When Mr. Thackeray 
says of his hero, ** Do we wish to apologize for Pen because he has 


got a white hat, and because his mourning for his mother is fainter ? 


All the lapse of years, all the career of fortune, all the events of 
life, however strongly they may move or eagerly excite him, never 
can remove that sainted image from his heart, or banish 
that blessed love from its sanctuary,”—we feel the touch of the 
true satirist,—the satirist who enters with large comprehensive- 
ness into the human nature of his day, and yet keeps the lights 
strongest on its weaknesses. It should be the same with intellectual 
satire, if it is to be read and worth reading. It should show large 
sympathy, while keeping the blots of incapacity fairly in 
view. Intellectual satire of this highest kind has been written 
by Mr. Clough, though scarcely ever, as one might expect, on 
individuals. Still Mr. Clough showed the power to write it, 
showed that he might have written even satire on individuals, had 
it suited his temper to write it, and that it would have been satire 


-of the large appreciative kind, but with the melancholy revelation of 


the shortcomings of his subject in the foreground of his picture. In 
his ‘‘ Dipsychus” he showed ample satiric power of this description ; 
and if satire is to be written at all in our day, it is only in this 
way that it will succeed, and deserve to live. 

Mr. Crawley shows an ability which it would be well indeed to 


‘devote to a better task than this miserable aiming of Lilliputian 


arrows at the vulnerable points only in contemporary poets,—a task 
which strikes us as very laborious and rather vulgarizing for him 
who undertakes it, and still more laborious and profoundly 
depressing to him who studies the results. 





ESSAYS ON CHURCH POLICY.* 
Tuts volume of essays on Church policy expresses so ably, with 
‘so much reflection and so much practical knowledge, the general 
convictions which we have attempted to enforce for many years, 





* Essays on Church Policy. Edited by the Rev. W. L. Clay, M.A. Londen: 
Macmillan. ° 





that it is not possible for this journal to be otherwise than pre- 
possessed in its favour. Itis not in human nature perhaps to esti- 


jmate with perfect impartiality the able presentation of convic- 


tions in which we so largely and profoundly agree. Still, speak- 
ing with as sincere a critical independence as we are capable of 
exercising, we may express our belief that the stamp of great 
ability, of a wide comprehensiveness, and, best of all, because at 
the root of all Church policy that is worth the name, of deep faith, 
will be found impressed on all these essays. We believe that 
they will do a great deal to reconcile the principles of a State 
Church with the popular principles which are spreading so rapidly 
through all European peoples, and to increase comprehensive- 
ness by deepening the springs of the faith from which they are 
derived. 

The essays open with a very able and manly one by the Rev. T. 
W. Fowle, of Hoxton, on the relation, or rather the want of rela- 
tion, between the English Church and the working classes. Nothing 
can in our estimation be truer than Mr. Fowle’s exposition of the 
democratic capacities of a National State Church,—of its far 
greater inherent adaptation to meet the wants of the working class, 
than Churches supported by voluntary subscription and almost 
necessarily much more influenced by the views of the few and rich 
amongst their supporters than by those of the many and poor. Mr, 
Fowle points out that the very political idea of the day,—that which 
is throwing the State into the power of the whole nation without 
regard to social rank and wealth,—should tend to draw the masses 
of the people to that Church which is supported by the nation’s 
property, and which cannot therefore be governed by mere domi- 
nant wealth ;—that the idea, so popular in the working class, of 
securing an average of comfort, of education, and of enjoyment to 
all, before encouraging the accumulation of individual stores of 
comfort, education, and enjoyment, in the possession of the lucky 
and capable few, should tell powerfully in favour of such a dedica- 
tion of national wealth to the religious profit of all, as would tend 
to equalize at once the religious advantages and rights of the 
poorest and richest. 

“The Demos consists, broadly speaking, of those who, being obliged 
to maintain existence by hard bodily labour, are thereby excluded from 
any very large participation in the lusuries, the pleasures, and the bless- 
ings of culture and civilization. Hence the constant and legitimate ten- 
dency of the Democracy is to insist that this natural inequality shall be 
as far as possible redressed by spending large sums of money from the 
national income upon objects calculated to benefit the people; and the 
whole problem of practical statesmanship centres now in the difficulty 
of harmonizing this tendency with the general interests of the nation at 
large. There are, however, certain cases in which the benefit to the 
whole commonwealth is so manifest that the claims of the Demos are 
frankly conceded. Many instances might be quoted, but the typical one 
is, of course, national education; while, on the other hand, such Bills as 
that for improving the dwellings of artizans raise the whole problem in 
its most embarrassing and difficult aspect. Now, let us imagine, for the 
moment, that the Demos becomes as interested in religion as it now isin 
education ; let us suppose—no very incredible supposition—that the 
working classes are as anxious to be provided with the nieans of religious 
worship as the middle classes are at present. Of course, if they remain 
indifferent, cudit questio; but then, as I have said, far more than the 
principle of endowments would fall also. Now, religious institutions, to 
be made at all capable of doing their work, are very expensive things, as 
Dissenters, and Churchmen as well, have discovered ere this. Churches 
cost more than schools, clergymen than schoolmasters. Is not the con- 
clusion therefore inevitable that this is precisely one of those common 
benefits which the State will be expected to provide in order to redress 
as far as possible the inequalities of life? Would it not be urged with 
irresistible force that the religion of the people is as necessary as their 
education, and that religion, conducing as ex hypothesi it does to general 
prosperity and good government, falls exactly within the limits of those 
things which in a well ordered State are provided in part by the common 
fund 2?” 

Mr. Fowle is not less able and honest in pointing out why the 
people at large actually show almost as much indifference to the 
State Church as to the various forms of Dissent, than in showing 
whereit really has a great advantage over them. He paints justly 
enough the conservative gaucherie of the English clergy, which 
makes them seem so much more jealous of popular liberty than 
they really are,—the obsolete character of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles which forces so many unreal and even false proposi- 
tions into a mischievous prominence,—the see-saw between cold 
and formal services on the one side, and childish display of 
spectacle on the other,—the scandal taken by the working 
classes at the unequal division of the funds for remunerating 
the clergy, and especially at the sale of livings, —and their 
scorn for that Sabbath-keeping stringeucy in clergymen which 
seems so little based on zeal for the welfare of the labourers 
themselves, that it seldom becomes zeal for the diminu- 
tion of the hours of labour on week-days. On all these 
points Mr. Fowle speaks with simplicity and wisdom. Still 
we think he is right in attributing more to the theological 
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timidity and limitations of the Church than to any other cause. 
Truly does he say that the narrow teaching as to everlasting 
punishments, as to the literal inspiration of the Bible, and as to 
the morality which is hastily gathered from Old Testament his- 
tories, is at the root of the distrust which the hard and often 
coarse, but very real and definite, teaching of a life of mechanical 
labour usually inspires, Admirably does Mr. Fowle define the 
true spirit of Christian teaching as to the future prospects of the 
soul in the following sentence :— 

“Men must be approached, not with a definite set of theological doc- 
trines upon such a vast and mysterious subject, but with (it is difficult 
to find a suitable word) an idea, in which hope predominates and fear 
mingles, the fear of sinfulness working out its own punishment in future 
ages, the hope of a work to be continued. a life to be lived out, a charac- 
ter to be developed, it may be a new chance to be allowed us, under 
such conditions as shall be prescribed by the justice of God.” 

And admirably does he sketch in general the wider sort of teach- 
ing by which alone the Church can hope to win the great class 
now so indifferent to Christ :— 

“We must proclaim that Christ is Head and King not merely of the 
Church, but of the world; that he bas a direct interest in scientific as in 
religious progress, in civilization as in evangelization; that in a senso of 
which a timid religiousness never dreamt, the kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of God and of His Christ. We must insist 
apon the trath that work is part of the religion which man owes to the 
King of men, We must hallow the occupation of manual labour, just as 
the professions of medicine or justice are hallowed, by a thousand Chris- 
tian associations. We must vindicate for mechanical toil the same inti- 
mate connection with religious ideas that has ever bound together roli- 
gion and the calling of the shepherd or the farmer ; and we must see in 
the factory, no less than in the vineyard or the corn field, a true picture 
of the eternal relations between God and man. And we must look for- 
ward, in however remote a futuro, to a state of things in which it shall 
not seem unnatural or absurd, to think of the Church as having dis- 
covered America, or of the world as having built Westminster Abbey.” 


Only, before this ideal can be approached, we must have a Parlia- 
ment which ceases to pride itself on being exclusively secular, as 
well asa Church which ceases to pride itself on being exclusively 
spiritual. The State must gain some of the spirit of the true 
Church, before the Church can gain the spirit of the true State. 
Mr. Abbott's eloquent and striking essay on ‘The Church and 
the Congregation,” and Mr. Seeley’s on “* The Church as a Teacher 
of Morality,” are to some extent remarkable expansions of this 
idea on the side on which alone these essayists pursue it,—the 
best mode of introducing true popular life into the action of the 
Church. We wish that one of these able thinkers had written on 
the other and almost equally important branch of the subject, the 
process by which we may best hope to neutralize the pedantic 
and dangerous secularity of our political system. While the 
world keeps the Church so much at a distance, the Church, to its 
own grievous disadvantage, will remain inclined, we fear, to keep 
the world at a distance. Intellectually speaking, what we want is 
the clearing up of the relation between science and faith, which, 
whenever it is really effected, will at once, we trust, break down 
the wall of partition between the Church and the world. Morally 
and spiritually, of course, the evil extends far beyond the limits of 
any intellectual puzzle. But it is the uncertainty with which the 
highest minds waver between the modes of conception most cha- 
racteristic of the nineteenth century, and the modes of conception 
{even more deeply rooted in our nature, but apparently and super- 
ficially irreconcileable with the former) most characteristic of the 
first century, which encourages all lower minds to draw sharply 
and habitually the false distinction between the'spiritual and the 
secular which these thoughtful essayists are so anxious to erase. 

_ The essay by Mr. Llewelyn Davies on ‘‘ The Voluntary Prin- 
ciple,” which he grasps in its largest sense as that which gives 
most scope to the principle of free choice in matters relating to 
worship, but distinguishing the kinds of free choice which are 
merely modes of self-will, from those which subserve that higher 
freedom which sets us free from self-will, seems to us (though a 
little too harsh in one controversial passage when he is replying to 
the attack of a sufficiently arrogant presumption) the deepest and 
most candid criticism on the philosophy of Voluntaryism which 
we have ever read. Like Mr. Abbott, Mr. Davies is by no means 
. prejudiced and thorough-going advocate of the present State- 
Church system as sufficient and final. He admits freely that the 
Voluntary system cherishes far more religious activity than our 
meee system, and is quite willing to learn from it, as is 

r. Abbott. For our own parts, we do not doubt that the private 
Property in Church livings must be abolished, if ever the Church 
is to be either the popular body or the spiritual power that it 
ought to be; and though we should heartily deprecate with Mr. 
— —— system which in Dissenting bodies makes the 

€ nominee of the people and the gauge of their 





actual amount of spiritual culture,—we should be disposed to give 
a veto to the congregation on their pastor after a sufficient trial, 
since we believe that congregations are fully competent to 
recognize divergencies so wide as to preclude the possibility of a 
useful relationship, though not competent to choose the man from 
whom they may learn most. 

The essay by the editor, Mr. Clay, ‘‘On Clerical Liberty of 
Thought and Speech,” is exceedingly able and vigorous. It is 
founded entirely on what we believe to be a most just idea,—that 
the one blessing of a State Church, the one boon for which we should 
be most grateful instead of regarding it as the price paid for an 
endowment, is tle exercise by the State of the power of regulating 
her ceremonial, and laying down the conditions of her theological 
comprehension. We so heartily agree with Mr. Clay, that we feel 
some surprise at the amount of favour which he seems to bestow 
on the scheme of universal endowment and universal establish- 
ment,—i.e., the endowment and establishment of ail religious 
sects, in a country like Ireland, where the most important of all, 
the national religion, will not admit any control or regulation 
by the State. We confess that this seems to us to take away the 
largest part of the advantage to accrue from State endowments. 
Where the genius of the State and the genius of the most popular 
religion in any section of it are so widely divergent as to admit 
of no healthy mutual influences, mere State pay of the popular 
Church is apt to degrade the ecclesiastical recipients in their 
own eyes, and to sow distrust between them and their people, 
without producing any adequate advantages; while, on the 
other hand, the State pay of any other than the popular 
Church creates a sense of injustice and inequality which tells in 
the end—like a mild sort of martyrdom—in favour of the popular 
Church, which is thus placed at a disadvantage. Mr. Clay sees 
this so clearly, that his note on the Irish Church question affects us 
with surprise as well as concern. That, generally, a State Church 
of wide comprehension legally enforced, when it is surrounded by a 
number of dissenting sects sufficiently near to it in doctrine to act 
constantly upon it and to be acted upon by it in return, is the 
machinery most likely to promote the discovery of religious truth 
and the growth of popular virtue, we think Mr. Clay has shown 
with admirable force. But this is true only of a nation which is 
on the whole composed of homogeneous elements of religious con- 
viction. The more we hear and read of State endowments where 
true Catholicism and Protestantism, or any religions really strongly 
opposed in principle, divide the field between them, the less we 
admire the result. 

It is not easy to speak too highly of Mr. Seeley’s admirable 
essay on the Church as a teacher of morality. What he says of 
her neglect to apply her high ideals to the actual moral problems 
of the day, of her folly in not illustrating that morality more 
than she doés by the lives of noble modern Englishmen who have 
solved the very problems which press so hardly upon us, of her 
neglect in not enforcing the highest political morality, according 
to the precedents of the Old Testament, and of her deficiencies 
in inculcating the positive duties of modern life, as well as warning 
against the sins, comes home, every word of it, to any one who 
has listened for half his life to the all but uniformly wasted oppor- 
tunities of her pulpit teachings. Nor is Mr. Seeley anything but 
just when he attributes to the pulpit its one real success, the 
effectual inculcation of the duty of charity. 

On the whole, we may fairly describe this volume of essays on 
Church policy as evincing a great mastery of intellectual and 
moral principles, a minute knowledge of the actual details of the 
English Church, a fearless spirit of reform, a very considerable 
illustrative skill, and a very deep, though exceedingly liberal, 
faith. 





THE CURE D’ARS.* 
How much of this biography is true, how much is legend, and 
how much invention, we have no means of determining. The 
discrepancies and inconsistencies in the narrative itself impress us 
with some sense of sincerity in the writer, while they show that 
he has taken his facts from every quarter without an attempt to 
scrutinize them. Of course, the English translator has had no 
means of correcting these faults. Sometimes she hazards a 
remark which is evidently her own, but which is no improvement 
on the original. It seems strange to read an apology in the 
preface for the Roman Catholic point of view from which the 
book is written, and to be told at the end of the biography that 
the subject of it was ‘a trueand most zealous Christian, in spite 
of those errors and superstitions to which as a devout member of 





* The Curé @Ars: a Memoir of Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney. By Georgina 
Molyneux. 2 vols. Saunders, Otley, and Co, 1868, 
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the Church of Rome he so fondly clung.” But Miss Molyneux 
has done her work with the united carelessness of a compiler and 
a translator. The book as it appears before us here is wanting 
alike in style and authenticity. Had we the French biography in 
our hands, we might apply the critical method to its contents, and 
might test the genuineness of the miracles recorded. But it is evident 
that Miss Molyneux does not believe what she tells us. She has 
met with things that she does not understand, and she wants 
them explained. Her wish may be very natural, but she has not 
gone the right way to work to have it gratified. 

The story of the Abbé Vianney’s life is marvellous enough, from 
whatever point of view we look at it. ‘Those who believe that the 
Devil really appeared to him night after night, that a novena said 
under his direction cured throat diseases which had lasted for 
years and defied all medical skill; that he scarcely ever touched 
food or rested from work, yet lived to the age of seventy-four ; 
that his handful of flour became a sackful, his empty granary 
overflowed with corn, and his casks filled themselves with wine, 
can, of course, only look forward to his immediate canonization. 
But even if these things are discredited or explained away there 
is much in the life to excite our wonder. It can hardly be 
doubted that the prestige acquired by the Abbé Vianney was very 
great. Independent testimony shows that crowds flocked to his 
church and confessional. More than twenty thousand persons 
visited Ars yearly for the mere sake of seeing and hearing the 
Curé. The small village was overrun with strangers, and the 
small church was filled with them from midnight to midnight. 
The stories told about the Abbé Vianney would, no doubt, create 
all this curiosity. His reputation was that of a saint. ‘+ He 
never leaves the church,” wrote one of his parishioners. ‘ At the 
altar he is a seraph, in the pulpit he is not an orator, but he is full 
of the Spirit of God. He hardly tastes food.” ‘That is the 
Curé d’Ars,” said some one, pointing him out; ‘he is a saint, he 
lives only on potatoes.” ‘‘ Go to Ars,” wrote another, ‘‘ and you 
will understand how Christianity was established, how nations 
were converted, and how Christian civilization was founded. 
There is a man there who possesses the creative influence of the 
Saints of the past, who makes Christians like the Apostles, and in 
whom are reproduced all the marvels which we have hitherto met 
with only in books.” No wonder that people were prepared for 
something extraordinary before they reached the little village. 
When they came there, and saw the Curé sitting the whole day 
in the confessional, heard accounts of his wonderful penetra- 
tion, and of the conversions wrought by a single word, their 
wonder would necessarily be increased, and the superhuman 
would soon pass into the supernatural. After that there would be 
no limit to faith. The priest who could tell a highwayman the 
exact place and date of each of his crimes, although the very fact 
that the pretended penitent was a highwayman had been concealed, 
might with equal ease fill an empty kneading-trough or a granary. 
If the biographer’s word is to be taken, and if Miss Molyneux has 
been at all faithful, the Curé himself believed these miracles. We 
cannot think from the character given of him that he would tell a 
wilful falsehood. But it is quite possible that he believed without 
inquiry, or that he considered it his duty to believe against evidence. 
His conduct with regard to the miracle of La Salette makes this 
far too likely. The chapter in which the changes of the Curé’s 
views of this event are traced destroys all our confidence in him 
as a narrator of miracles. ‘The man who begins by believing 
because he wishes to believe, who then hears from one of the 
eyewitnesses that the story is false, and who, after years of painful 
doubt, believes again as an act of faith what has been demolished 
by the very testimony that should support it, may be a very good 
priest, but is not a trustworthy witness. 

It is not only with regard to La Salette that the Abbé Vianney 
shows himself in this light. All that we are told of him at first 
hand bears out the view that he was a priest, a true priest, and 
nothing but a priest. When the biographer repeats stories he has 
heard, the wisdom and power of his hero are wonderful. But 
when the details of an event are given by those who actually 
witnessed it, when instead of hearing about a man of the world or 
aman of great learning whom the Abbé converted, we have an 
actual sketch of an interview between the Abbé and a professor 
from Nancy, the Saint subsides into a person of very ordinary 
calibre. ‘Thus, too, the description of his sermons is sometimes so 
inflated in tone as to contradict those who heard the discourses in 
question, and whose less favourable notice of them is with 
charming inconsistency left side by side with the biographer's 
panegyric. But the specimens of the Curé’s preaching that are 
given us are even more fatal. We find him taking the most 


extravagant view of the priestly office:— 





“How great a thing the priest is!’ he exclaims, ‘God obeys him ;, 
the priest says two words, and our Lord descends from heaven at his 


voice, shuts Himself up in a little wafer...... If we had not the 
sacrament of ordination, we should not have our Lord. Who has placed 
Him there in this tabernacle? The priest. ..... See what is the 


power of the priest! The tongue of a priest makes a God of a morsel of 
bread. This is more than the creation of the world. Some one said, 
“What! does St. Philomena obey the Curé of Ars?” Certainly, and she 
may well obey him, since God obeys him. If I met a priest and an 
angel I should bow to the priest before I bowed to the angel. This jg 
the friend of God, but the priest stands in the place of God. .... - 
The death and passion of our Lord would avail us nothing without the 
priest.’ ” 

These views are perfectly consistent with the mode of life 
adopted by the Abbé Vianney, and though the statement of them 
would be likely to impress an audience like his, there is nothing 
in them that shows power of thought or language. If it is to. 
such thoughts that the biographer applies the words original and 
sublime, we can only agree with him as to the first word, and we 
should hardly agree with him as to the sense in which it is to be 
used. Yet in other places, the biographer himself helps us to. 
draw a sounder conclusion as to the Abbé Vianney’s mental 
faculties, and the reliance to be placed on his undiscriminating 
eulogists. When examined for orders he was found so deficient 
in intellectual attainments that there was a doubt as to his: 
reception. His remarkable piety carried the day, and he was ad- 
mitted in spite of his failing tosatisfy theexaminers. A few pages 
before we had been told that the young Vianney had made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of a saint in order that he might gain 
sufficient knowledge to enter the priesthood. ‘The saint obtained 
him the desired grace, and from that time “ his difficulties 
vanished as by enchantment, the tree of science was no longer 
insurmountable, and the youth who had been deemed almost 
incapable of study, henceforward found nothing in the course of 
instruction before him beyond his power to undertake or his capa- 
city to overcome.” Noteven the examination which awaited him ? 
Perhaps we are to understand that the Saint interceded with the 
examiners, as an easier task than imparting knowledge in a super- 
natural way. But it is a little too much for us to be told that the 
young Vianney went on a pilgrimage to gain a certain grace, that 
this grace was given him, and when it came to be tested it was 
found to be of no avail. What is the use of being promised the 
means if, after all, you have to be helped to the end without 
them ? 

We have not entered into the details of the Abbé's own 
miracles. Some of them, if tried by this test, would prove 
equally illogical. But we have really no means of forming a 
judgment upon them. ‘They rest too much on hearsay, and 
may have gone through many mouths before reaching the first 
pen that reduced them to the comparative accuracy of writing. 
The ordinary sayings and doings of the subject of this biography 
may be taken without any such scruples. ‘There can be no reason 
to doubt that when he was a child he never joined in any sport, 
that he was passionately fond of worship, that he retired to various 
hiding-places or to the stable, and repeated all the prayers he 
could remember. When he went to work in the vineyard and 
found that he could not keep pace with his elder brother, he 
planted a little figure of the Virgin in front of him, and prayed 
that he might not be outstripped any longer. In all this the child 
was father to the man. ll his life long the Abbé Vianney talked 
of the efficacy of prayer and of devotion to the Virgin. One of 
the first things he did on coming to Ars was to establish the prac- 
tice of perpetual adoration, and the little church was never seen 
without two worshippers, one at the high altar, the other in the 
Virgin’s chapel. The result of this fervour on the village of Ars 
seems to have been good in the extreme, though we cannot quite 
accept the pictures of the former state of the village given by the 
Curé’s panegyrists. The practices to which he put a stop could 
not have been very flagrant. Dancing he considered a grievous 
sin, and the trade of a fiddler one which God did not approve. He 
spent whole days and nights on his knees, praying that the love 
of the world which led the villagers to dance might be rooted out 
of their hearts. When these prayers were unsuccessful and a ball 
took place, he groaned before God over the obstinacy and blind- 
ness of his deluded people. If this seems to us the height of 
asceticism, we must remember the penances to which the Cure sub- 
jected himself. The food which contented him and the places in 
which he slept might well harden him against all other indulgences. 
His people had to take his severity with his saintly reputation, and 
to console themselves for the quiet life to which he condemned 
them by seeing that his austerities attracted visitors to the village. 
We wish the readers of this book had any similar compensation ; 
but we confess we cannot tell them where to find it, nor can we 
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think of anything that makes amends for the impossibility of 
believing one-half the narrative and of reconciling it with the other. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_~>—_—- 

The Gentleman's Magazine. June. (Bradbury and Evans.)—This is 
the first number of an “entirely new series.” The external appearance 
of the magazine is entirely different from the venerable aspect with 
which we have been so long familiar; the internal arrangement has 
andergone considerable alterations. There are probably reasons for this 
change with which criticism is not concerned, and we must accept it, 
though we accept it with regret. The subjects with which the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine was accustomed to deal have now found periodicals 
specially devoted to them, and we can easily believe that it has its best 
chance of a continued and prosperous existence in seeking to accommodate 
itself to the taste of the general public. The appetite of this body for 
the peculiar kind of reading supplied by magazines is apparently insati- 
able, and there is no reason why Sylvanus Urban, though, indeed, his 
identity is scarcely more than nominally preserved, should not add 
another hundred and thirty-eight years to his life. Meanwhile, we 
notice with pleasure that there is an atttempt to make the maga- 
zine less desultory and more systematic than such periodicals com- 
monly are. We have, of course, the inevitable tales, one lively and one 
sentimental, of which we can say nothing favourable. But besides 
these there is an article on “Fashionable Music” which is sufficiently 
amusing; and another on pictures by one of the keenest of our art 
critics, Mr. Tem Taylor, which of course is worth reading. Sport is 
represented by a very lively sketch of Lord George Bentinck, which wo 
should probably praise more highly, if we understood it better. In the 
department of politics, we have an “interior” of the House of Commons; 
in that of amusement, we have a paper on “Croquet,” of which the 
most noteworthy feature is the writer’s belief that to “eliminate” 
He tells us that “tho best form of a mallet has yet 
to be eliminated.” The obituary, a well known and most valuable part 
of the old magazine, is preserved in the new. The principal article, 
+‘ Lord Brougham,” though well enough written, is not of that practical 
and useful character to which we are accustomed. It is sadly wanting 
in dates, and information generally; contains, for instance, no account 
of Lord Brougham’s literary work. The date of Theodore’s death is 
given as March 13. There is but little of interest in the correspond- 
ence. Surely the editor at least ought to know that the “easy writing ” 
which makes “curst hard reading” has nothing to do with handwriting. 

Bertram Pelham Fane. 2 vols. By Walter Brand. (Saunders and 
Otley.) —Mr. Fane, who tells his own story, is a well born young gentle- 
man, of good property, good looks (though he is properly modest in 
letting us know this), and of most unexceptionable character, altogether 


means to “‘ devise.” 





a most desirable parti. He is kind enough to introduce us to a number 
of other excellent persons moving in good society, and he encourages 
those who are less fortunate in respect of worldly circumstances by tell- 
ing us how he bestowed his hand on a beautiful and virtuous young 
lady, whom poverty had compelled to become a teacher in a school. 
The good people meet with the success and happiness which they 
deserve, and the wicked person, after providing the proper amount of 
disturbance required for a plot, is summarily crushed under a carriage. 
We are disposed to doubt whether in this century English gentlemen 
and ladies have been kidnapped into Italian convents, and imprisoned till 
they renounced their faith. But the story, if it is not skilfully constructed, 
is at least harmless. No Commandments are broken, even the wicked 
person is nothing worse than an unscrupulous fanatic, and the soundest 
sentiments, especially as to the insufficient incomes of the clergy, are 
everywhere inculcated. 
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parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 
F , Patentees, Lambeth, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
or these articles, 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


QO SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
Gas and Candle Tene Gle em — 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 








OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 


CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 88; Third, £11 1ls; Fourth, £16 ; Fifth, £25. 


Full Price Lists post free. 


OxsseRvE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for S I L V E R 
Presents, 


Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufacto : 
ryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, pe 





STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 
77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 
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A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. READE. 
In crown 8vo, toned paper, elegant cloth, price 7s. 


EMNON, and other Poems. By 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 

“Like Byron and Wordsworth, without being an 
imitator of either, he is profoundly penetrated with a 
sense of infinitude, of the majesty of Eternal Power 
clothing itself in the evanescent forms of human life 
and earthly beauty. Mr. Reade is most at home in 
communing with the nature of the soul, the forms of 
the world, the shadows of good and evil, and the 
supreme mysteries of life and death.” 

‘In ‘Memnon,’ Mr. Reade has sustained his leading 
purpose with a stately continuity of language, and with 
eloquent and striking passages."—London Review. 

EpwArpD Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street, Piccadilly, 
London. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
HURSTAN MEVERELL; or, the 
Forest of the Peak. By HENRY KIRKE, M.A., 
B.C.L. 
London: BEYROSE and SONS, 21 Paternoster row; 
and Derby. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
HE MOCKING-BIRD, and other 
Poems. By FREDERICK FIELD, F.R,S. 
JOHN VAN VoorRST, 1 Paternoster row. 


ADY DI BEAUCLERK’S NEW 
WORK on NORWAY is NOW READY, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


The DISESTABLISHMENT of the IRISH CHURCH. 
LEAP in the DARK. By A 
, NONCONFORMIST. Price 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 


Complete from the Original Text. 
ICK’S SHILLING SHAKSPERE, 
containing the whole of the great Dramatists 
Works, with Life Portrait and 36 Illustrations. 1,022 
pages printed in clear bold type. 
*,* Be sure you ask for Dick's Complete Edition. 
London: 313 Strand. 


HE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 

of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 

circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 

milk, &., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 

=— schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
ave, 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER, 








Sir.—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 
RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 


ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 


6s 6d per 1,000, 
. The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 


8 per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &., post free. 

Established 1841, 





ARR’S LIFE PILLS promote appetite, 

aid digestion, purify the blood, and may be 

resorted to at all times with perfect confidence. A 

small box, price 134d, contains 36 pills, showing it to 
be a most economical medicine, 





R. G. T. KNOWLES, ARTIST, 
4 Cleaner and Restorer of Ancient and Modern 
Paintings. Galleries carefully attended to. Unexcep- 
tionable references. 
6 St. Mark's terrace, Kennington, London, S. 


HE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

_ at 36s per dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. 
Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of 


c 4 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


| Ge aa LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


7) LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 


e@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 











per dozen. 

Sherries—Good dinner wineS ...........0..+. eemeten 24s, 30s 
_ Fine wines, pale or golden.......... +++2.368, 428 
Amontillado and Manzanilla 48s 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry Wine ............scscesseseseeeeee 4S 
Ports—Crusted 38s, 448, 56s 
— newly bottled 30s, 36s, 42s 
Clarets—Pure sound wines.............. ensenesoue 18s, 24s, 30s 
_ Fine, with bouquet ............. ..d4s, 668, 75s, 908 


Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 54s; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
- First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 

OURVOISIER’S COGNAC, the only 

BRANDY supplied to H.IL.M. NAPOLEON IIL, 

is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 

and labels—one, two, three, and four diamonds, at 54s, 

60s, 66s, 72s, 84s, respectively. V O, 843; and V VO, 
120s per dozen bottles. 

Delivered free. Terms cash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 


Mills, and Co. 
F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 


Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 


one already appointed. 
\ CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 
prepared from the Malvern Water, so long cele- 
brated for its purity. Every bottle is protected by a 








label having name and trade mark. Manufactories at 


London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


| { ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 





FOR HOT WEATHER. 
ICOLL’S TWEED CLOTH 


JACKETS, in all colours, unlined, 15s 6d each 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen. Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent 
street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street. 
Manchester; 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 


Europe. 
snny £114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; 
LONDON +99 Gornhill. . ees 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street. 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 

For TOURISTS, NICOLL'S JACKETS in various. 
mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, coo} 
and strong as linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and 
more adapted to this variable climate than any other 
fabric, the cost of each, with silk sleeve linings, being 
31s 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s, 

Waterproof Tweed and Melton Overcoats, £1 1s ang 
£2 28, 

Suits, &c., for immediate use, or made to measure, at 
a few hours’ notice, 

H. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 


HEAL and SON, Torrenam Court Roan, W. 


HE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS, 
HEAL and SON 

Have greatly enlarged their premises for the pi 
of making a complete arrangement of their stock. They 
have 10 separate rooms, each completely furnished with 
a different suite of furniture, irrespective of their gene- 
ral stock displayed in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor warerooms, the whole forming the most complete 

stock of bed-room furniture in the kingdom. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torreynam Covrr roan, W. 
ty TRUNKS for INDIA,— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


ARQUET SOLIDAIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No.1,548. For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &c. Being manufactured 
by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign- 
made parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper. 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost. Illus- 
trated catalogues on application to 
26 and 27 Berners street, London. 























USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





PakIs EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Llb., 14s; $lb., 7s 6d; 3Ib., 48; 
2o0z., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all whvlesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


EATING’S PERSIAN _ INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, a8 also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and ~ 6d — i 4 4 
kets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, 
ane of 36, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

F This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'’” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Er 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


rw e “fh 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — DISMISS. 
YOUR DOUBTS.—Let no one be longer 
oppressed with the notion that his malady is incurable 
till these purifying Pills have had a fair trial. Where 
ordinary preparations have failed these Pills have been 
used with the most remarked success. A course of this 
admirable medicine clears the blood from all impurities 
and improves its quality. The whole system is thus 
benefited through the usual channels without reduction 
of strength, shock to the nerves, or any other incon- 
venience, in fact, health is renewed by natural —. 
For curing disorders of the throat, windpipe, and ches' 
these Pilis have pre-eminently established  world-wid® 
fame, and in complaints of the stomach, liver, 





kidneys they are equally 
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IX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 

£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


i d10 Regent street. 
oe - W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—lInstituted 1820. 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank. 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


HE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MIDSUMMER must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED 
Dory of 1s 6d per cent. 

For prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 

Invested Funds ........0.ssseccessesseres £3,401,005 

ED OTD cccsvessecceviescereneesemes 836,816 

Life ditto 259,039 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
Tenewed on or before July 9th. 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Perfect in all its arrangements. 200 Apartments, 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic, Board, if de- 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table d’hote 
daily. Address, Mr. Bohn, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


( pENILEMEN of any PROFESSION 
J who desire to increase their incomes are 
invited to undertake Agencies for an old-established 
SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. Liberal 
commissions allowed. 

Address M. T., care of Messrs Robertson and Scott, 
Advertising Agents, Hanover street, Edinburgh, stating 
be decired” and whether a private or advertised agency 
































OWL ARDS KALYDOR is universally 
esteem y ladies for its improving and beauti- 
fying effects on the complexion and skin. It eradiontes 
ll redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and discolora- 
= and renders the soft, clear, and blooming. 

ce 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle, chemists 


Sold b; 
and perfumers, *,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ KALY- 


(Corrected to 25th April, 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 


LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 

Shareholders. ° 
Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 
DIRECTORS, 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 
Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 
Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 
S y of the Cc y—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed ........ eoeccouee: - 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 





Claims paid exceed..............0+ see 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA. 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 
ay of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

SS. 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


pany. 
John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras. 


John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBayY. 
rd of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, \ 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 


RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly EIGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
uther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
| ge Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

nks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 


7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham = J. Emerson Tennent, 
art. 


urn. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Stephen P. Kennard, = 
George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., 4 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Aqgeations for particulars to be made at the office of 
the pany, Pal ton buildings, Old Broad stree' 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are p= to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. _ By order, 




















DOR,” and be 
under the ware of ge and pernicious articles 





Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


1, BYWAYS of NEW TESTAMENT REVISION. 
By the Dean of Canterbury. 


2. PICTURES of the SEASON. By the Rev. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt. 

3. Bishop FORBES on the ARTICLES. By Professor 
Conington. 

4. ASPECTS of POSITIVISM in RELATION to. 


CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. Brooke F. West- 
cott. 


5. GEORGE ELIOT as a POET. By Matthew Browne. 


6. LAY WORK in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. Professor Plumptre. 


7. Mr. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 
Cracroft. 


8. PANDORA: a Dialogue. By William P. Lancaster.. 
9. NOTICES of BOOKS, 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE REIGN OF LAW. 


By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
5th and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, crown 8yo, 6s: 


By Bernard 


THE 
HUGUENOT FAMILY iu. 
thee ENGLISH VILLAGE, 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
Popular Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS ON 
EDUCATION. 


By THOMAS MARKBY, 4M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


HYMNS OF DENMARK 


RENDERED INTO ENGLISH. 
By GILBERT TAIT. 
Cloth extra, small 8yo. 


THE DISCIPLE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LLD,. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, 


AND OTHER MISCELLANIES, 


From the Published Writings of A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE MAN OF BIRTH 


AND THE 


WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE: 


By MARIA SCHWARTZ. 
3 vols. post 8yo, 31s 6d. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY 


By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


GRACE’S FORTUNE. 


3 vols. post Syo, 31s 6d. 


ILA BELLE FRANCE. 


By BESSIE PARKES-BELLOO, 
Author of “ Essays on Woman's Work,” &c. 


Square 8vo, illustrated, 12s. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
HIGHLAND PARISH. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 
REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Edward Whymper. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 








BR. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE, 


For JULY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 

The SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author 
of “ Mabel’s Pregress,” &c, Chap. I. At the Pied 
Lamb; Chap. II. Uncle and Nephew; Chap. III. 
A Lippe-Detmold Farm. 

poy SETTLE the EASTERN QUESTION. 

AVICE. 

BALZAC at HOME. 

PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS. Confession 
the Last—as to Law. 

PARLIAMENT and ARMY REFORM. 

WOLVES and WOLF-HUNTING in FRANCE. 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS—Old and New. 

PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER, 
Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration. Chap. 
XXXIV. Was he honest? Chap. XXXV. Mr. 
Monk upon Reform; Chap. XXXVI. Phineas 
Finn makes Progress; Chap. XXXVII. A Rough 
Encounter. 

London and New York; VIRTUE and Co. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


For JULY, 1868, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

L WAITING an AUDIENCE. after J. L, E. Meissonier. 

2. WATT'S FIRST EXPERIMENT, after M. Stone. 
The usual Literary Contributions relating to the Fine 
Arts. Also Part XVI. of the ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

LOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

London and New York: VIRTUE and Co. 


PUR ge to 


Pend 


By 








Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 103. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JULY. With Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
EDWARDS, and F. W. LAwsoy. 
CONTENTS, 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. 
tion.) 

Chapter 52. Ischia. 
53. A Rainy Night at Sea. 
54. The Letter Bag. 
” 55. The Prisoner at Cattaro. 
Two Medieval Travellers. 
L'Inferno of Dante. CantolL By J. F. W. Herschel. 
Earthquakes. 
Witches and their Craft. 
Avonhoe. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter 9. Past and Present. 

” 10, Breakfast at Hartley Grange. 

11, A Summer's Night. 
* 12, The Keeper's House, 
Anarchy and Authority. (Continued) By Matthew 


Arnold. 
Why have I Three Tails? 
‘Time Defied. 
Early English Newspapers. 
STH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


(With an Illustra- 


” 


” 


” 





HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 

No, XXVIII, JULY, price 2s 6d., contains :— 

CONNECTING LINKS between BIRDS and 
REPTILES. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 
Tilustrated. 

The STUDY of CHEMICAL GEOLOGY. By D. 
Forbes, F.R.S. 

PLANTS KNOWN by their POLLEN GRAINS, and 
other CELLS. By G. Gulliver, F.R.S. 

The TOTAL ECLIPSE of AUGUST 17th, 1868. By 
R. A. Procter, F.R.A.S. Illustrated, 

On the RANGE of the MAMMOTH. By W. Boyd 

Dawkins, F.R.S. 

CADDIS-WORMS and their METAMORPHOSES. By 
Rey. W. Houghton, F.L.S. Illustrated. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS. 

wee OY PROGRESS in EVERY BRANCH of 


a 5 


London: RoBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





On TUESDAY next, No. CCCCLXIIL, price 2s 6d. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, for JULY. 


CONTENTS, 

The CULTURE of EMERSON. 

A CONVERSATION—The PORTRAITS at SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. THIRD EXHIBITION. 

BOLSOVER FOREST. By the Author of * The Auto- 
biography of Salmo Salar.” 

ELEMENTS of ROMANISM. 

OATNESSIANA.—Captain ORD'S RETURN, Chaps 
VIII. and IX. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY and the RATE of WAGES. 
By T. E Cliffe Leslie. 

LIFE of Sir PHILIP SYDNEY. By the late Robert 

Southey. In Three Parts.—Part IIL. 

KINGLAKE'S “INVASION of the CRIMEA.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 





Price One Shilling. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 105, for July. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 

Mr CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM on “The 
ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION.” (Continued.) 
Mr. H. WREFORD on * CARDINAL d’ ANDREA.” 
“TEN DAYS in the NIVERNAIS.” By J. H. 
Mr. HELPS’ “REALMAH.” (Continued.) 
Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON’S « A DEAD LETTER.” 
Mr. BALFOUR STEWART and Mr. NORMAN 
LOCKYER on “The SUN as a TYPE of the 
MATERIAL UNIVERSE.” 
Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN’S “From CHRIS- 
TIANIA to MOLDE.” 
Miss YONGE’S “CHAPLET of PEARLS, (Con- 
tinued.) 
. “The SPANISH GYPSY.” By J. M. 
20. Mr. A. OC, BRADLEY'S “A SEA SHELL.” 


ep res 


2 


PAULS. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forth- 

j coming Number of the above Periodical must be for- 

! warded to the Publisher by the 4th, and Bills by the 
| 6th instant. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


NIE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
No. IL, ready this day. 
CONTENTS. 


NOT in SOCIETY. 
Chap. 6—Miss Ada Stanley. 
7—The Game of Speculation. 
+ 8—An Attack, and a Defeat 
AMONG the PICTURES. Part II. 
OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. I.—As they Were. 
The COMING ECLIPSE. 
MUSIC in VANITY FAIR. Part II. 
At SUNSET. 
At the LITERARY FUND DINNER. 
WIMBLEDON. 
A WORD on POULTRY. 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 
RECENT RACING, 
The SCIENCE of CROQUET. Part I. 
The MEMORIAL WINDOW. A Dramatic Story, in a 
Prologue and Three Acts. 
Act the Second, Scene 1—Behind the Baize Doors, 
Scene 2—Gray's Inn. 
ue Scene 3—The Abbey at Sunset. 
NOTES and INCIDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN :— 
Red Pottery Fragments—The Champion's Gold Cup 
—Heraldic Anomalies—Caddy Cwn Glas—Croquet 


—Answers. 
OBITUARY MEMOIRS :— 
Rajah Brooke—Jamces Buchanan—The Queen of Abys- 
sinia—Sir H. Halford—Robert Chambers, 
BrapbBury, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C., 
and sold at all Booksellers, and by all Newsagents. 
N CE A w~ 2 2 &. 


O Contents of the JUNE PART. Price Ninepence. 
Ready this day. 
REASON in ANIMALS. 
The ANGEL ISRAFIL. 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. Illustration. 
The Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI. Illustration, 
The SIRE de JOINVILLE. 
A PERIOD of TRANSITION. 
The MOON and the WEATHER. 
The FLOWER SHOW. Illustration. 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND. 
LADY CHRISTIAN ACLAND. 
A NOVELIST’S TRIALS. 
ASCOT. Illustration. 
The WILD MAN of VIENNA. 
IRDS. 


B Ss. 

The TRAGEDY at MERE HALL. 

JOHN LEECH in PARIS. Illustrated. 

LITTLE WORRIES. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

TABLE TALK. Illustrated. 

Together with Chapters LXV. to LXIX. (conclusion) of 

FOUL PLAY, by CHARLES READE and Dion Bovci- 
CAULT. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 

All the back Parts and Numbers are kept constantly 

on sale, 

ONCE A WEEK is published in Numbers every 

Wednesday, price 2d; and in Monthly Parts. 


” 


” 





NEW SERIES.—Edited by E. S. DALLAS. 


Now ready, price 1s, the JULY NUMBER of 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 
1. KITTY. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “John 
and I,” &. 
Chap. 12. Kitty's Christmas. 
13. Kitty's Christmas Continued. 


” 


» 4. Kitty in Perplexity. 

» 15. The Departure from Shelley. 
+ 16. In Paris. 

+» 17. How the Compact was kept. 
» 18. Surprise upon Surprise. 


+ 19. Confession and Absolution. 

BRITTANY andthe BRETONS. By the Author of 
“ A Walking Tour round Ireland.” 

MY GRANDFATHER'S CODICIL. 

AFTER the GEOGRAPHICAL. 

FALLEN SHADOWS. A Poem. 

MEG HARTLEY'S CURE. By Florence Marryat. 

A TRIP to SARK. 

The CONJUROR'S CALL. By the Author of 
“ £500 Reward.” 

MY UNCLE WILLIAM'S DEAD WIG. 

WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS SUMMER? 

The COURT of the EMPRESS CATHARINE II. 

Pian the Journal of a German Princess, 


NN 


ld 


5. 
6. 


© PN 


10. 
11. 


12. H 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 

A UNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE for 

YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED 

GaTTy. JUNE, 1868, 
CONTENTS. 
The SUMMER GOWK. Translated by H. Ward from 
the Danish of Hans C. Andersen. With Illustration. 
The HEROES of LA VENDEE. Chap. 3. By the 
Viscountess Enfield. 
The LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. By 
M.S. Clark. II. Jack and Gill. With Ilustration. 
PROMPTED by the GREY CAT. 
The TALKING JEWELS. By Lady Scott. Chap. IIL 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. By the 
Author of “ Melchior’s Dream.” 
AFRAID in the DARK. With Illustration. 
CANINE VENGEANCE. 
UNOPENED PARCELS. By the Editor. 
The TRIALS and TROUBLES of the KETTLE 

FAMILY. 
TALK UPON BOOKS. 
AUNT JUDY'S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Price 2s 6d. 
|= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXII. JULY 1, 1868. 
. Lessing as a Theologian: a Study. By J. Frederick 
Smith. 


~ 


2. The Creation, III. By Russell Martineau, M.A. 

3. The Progress of the Working Classes. By P. H. 
Rathbone. 

4. Davidson's Introduction tothe New Testament. By 
J: J. Taylor, B.A. 

5. On the Influence of Profitable Prison Labour upon 
the Reformation of Criminals. By Sir John 
Bowring, LL.D. 

6. The Obligations of Conformity in the Church of 


England. By Presbyter Anglicanus. 
7. C.C. J. Bunsen. By C, Kegan Paul, M.A. 
Publishers: Messrs, WILLIAMS and NorGate, 


Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; 
Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


20 South 


This day, the JOLY NUMBER, price 2s, of 
io FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
The QUESTION of CENTRAL ASIA. By Robert 
Giffen. 
NOTES on DESIGNS of the OLD MASTERS at 
FLORENCE. By A. C. Swinburne. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trollope. Book 
II. Chap. VIII. to Book III. Chap. I. 
Mr, DARWIN'S HYPOTHESES. Part III. By George 
Henry Lewes. 
ANTHONY: a Poem. By William B. Scott, 
NATIONS and INTERNATIONAL LAW, By T. E, 
Cliffe Leslie. 
The POLITICAL PRELUDE. By the Editor. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


— 





LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1868. No. DCXXXIIL Price 2s 64 
CONTENTS. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE 
II. No, IV.—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

The ODES of HORACE. 

GRACE OWEN’'S ENGAGEMENT.—Conclusion. 

PETER PINDAR. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the NETHERLANDS. 

CORNELIUS O'LOWD.—Political Prize Courts 
Jamaica Committees.—A Hint for “ the House.” 

MARCUS ANTONIUS. 

ORESTES. 

SHALL WE FOLLOW THIS MAN? 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
for LADIES. 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN ROAD, LONDON. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per 
annum; fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 
per annum; fee for Residents in E 'y School, 
30 Guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from 
entrance. 
Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady 
Patronesses, address Mrs. MOREL, Lady-Principal at 
the College. 
Scriptural teaching under the superintendence of 
Rev. W. McCall and Rev. J. Wright. 
MASTERS. 
Lectures—By Various Lecturers. 
English—Mr. Wood and Mr. Home. 
Latin—Mr. Wood. 
French—Messrs. Des Portes and De Meillac. 
German—Herr Hirschfeld. 
Italian—Signor Pistrucci. 
Spanish—Senor Vives. 
Piano—Mr. W. Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner. 
Singing—Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk. 
Drawing—Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims. 
Dancing and Calisthenics—Mr. Webb George. 
Daily Medical Attendant—Dr. Rawlings. 


CLASSICAL ‘SCHOLARSHIP.—Value 
£30, for Three Years. 











On Wednesday, July 29th, 
there will be an Examination at Malvern College for 
the above. For particulars apply to the Head Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE — 

On Wednesday, July 29th, there will be an 
Examination for a Classical Scholarship, value £30, 
for Three Years; and for an Exhibition, value £30. 
Also for a Modern Department Exhibition, value £20, 
with Papers in English Grammar and Composition, 
Literature and General Knowledge. Candidates must 
be under 15 years on July 29. For particulars apply to 
the Head Master. 


N4i IONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1800, and a supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is NOW 
OPEN daily. < 
Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each person; Tues- 
days, Half-a-Crown. Open from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. 
Catalogues, 1s and 1s 6d. 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURER.— 
Everything Floating in the Air—Spiritual Mani- 
festations of a Home-ly Nature—Professor Pepper on 
Faraday's Optical Experiments— George Buckland’s 
Musicai Entertainment, “The Marquis of Carabas"— 
The Abyssinian Expedition—The Automatic wAL 
Player—The Shadow Blondin,—At the RO 
POLYTECHNIC. 














am 

R. ESKELL, SURGEON DENTIST, 
the Author of “ Pure Dentistry, and What it 

Doesfor us;” “ Painless Tooth Extraction, or Anges — 

Locally Applied;” “Dental Surgery, ical a . 

., &c,, may be consulted daily as hitherto from 

4 o'clock, at his only residence, 8 Grosvenor street, 








MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


London: BELL and DALDY. 


Grosvenor square. (A few doors from Bond street.) 












Lae 
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NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 
In Six Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo, price 5s each. 
Ready this day, VOL. V. 
A SOUL'S TRAGEDY—LURID—CHRISTMAS 
EVE & EASTER DAY—MEN & WOMEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW, UNIFORM, AND STANDARD EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
Ready this day. 


The VIRGINIANS: a Tale of the Last Century. 


VOL. I. with 24 Steel Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUSIN STELLA.” 
Now ready, 3 vols. post Svo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “ Cousin Stella,” “Once and Again,” “ Who Breaks—Pays,” &. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CHATRMAN—General Sir FREDERIC SMITH, K_H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life, indisputable, not liable to forfeiture. 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


affording peculiar advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the especial patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 








The Report of the EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year ending 
1867, presented to the Ordinary General Meeting held on May 13, 1868, stated that— 


The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Policies issued during 








the year amount to £40,271 10 0 
The Fire Premiums on New Business for three-quarters of a year 

(this branch of Business having been discontinued in September 

last) amount to ...... « 14,993 11 6 
Total premiums on the new business of the FEAT cressoressseeees eusssoseee . 55,265 1 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums during the year was ....... + 363,250 5 3 


The Life, Fire, and Guarantee Claims paid during the year were, * 
including Bonus additions 238,051 15 11 
The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue continues satisfactory, it having 

reached, in 1867, the sum of £363,250, as against £349,143 in 1866. 

The EUROPEAN is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to guarantee 
the fidelity of Government officials. 

The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full particu- 
lars of the popular principles of this Society, will be found in the new Prospectus, 
which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 

OFFICES, 
17 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, and 316 REGENT STREET. 
HENRY LAKE, Manager. 








The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE ready this day. 
This day is published, No, XIL., for JULY, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Conducted by Epmunp Yates. Price One Shilling. 
The SECOND VOLUME of TINSLEY'’S MAGAZINE is now realy, price 8s. 
Cases for Binding Vols. I. and IL. may be had of the Publishers, price 1s 6d each. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, the Special 


Correspondent of the Standard. 1 vol. 8vo. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of ‘* Dacia 
Singleton,” “ Altogether Wrong,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ The WOMAN in WHITE.” 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Reprinted from 
All the Year Round, In 3 vols. (Just ready. 

A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “EAST LYNNE.” 
The RED COURT FARM: a New Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” “Trevlyn Hold,” &. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 
The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “Black Sheep,” &, 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c., is ready this 
day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


The LOST LINK. A Novel. By Tom Hood, Author of 
“ A Golden Heart,” &c, 3 vols. (This day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


JOHN HALLER'S NIECE. By Russell Gray, i of 


“Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. This day. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. Edward 


PULLEYNE, 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


WILD as a HAWK. A New Novel. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “Charlotte Burney,” “ Hester Kirton,” &c. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
HAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inquiry suggestéd 
by Mr. Beckwith’'s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By James L. DENMAN, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR ON IRELAND. 
On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo 


OURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ESSAYS relating to 
IRELAND. By Nassau WILLIAM SENIOR, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ONDON WAREHOUSES.—SACRED ARCH-EOLOGY. 
—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by t 5d, contains:—View of 
Warehouse, Southwark New Street—Also Views of Winter Garden, Leeds, and a 
London Conservatory—Something about Susa—Maidstone and its Museum—Sacred 
Archeology: Salisbury Restoratious—Clerks of Works’ Institution; and various 
other Articles, with all the news artistic and sanitary—1l York street, Covent 
Garden, and all Newsmen. 

















THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOVE: or, Self-Sacrifice. 
Right Hon. Lady HersBert of LEA. 

FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at 
Ryde, 2 vols. 

WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the 
Author of “ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 

“A well conceived story, unaffectedly told, which, 
without creating a sensational amount of excitement, 
creates a healthy and legitimate interest, which lasts 
throughout." —A/henwum. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: 
By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 3 vols. 

“*Steven Lawrence’ is so good a novel as to be on 

the verge of being a great one."—Dai!y News. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 
vols, 
A LOST NAME. By J. Sheridan 


Lez Fanvu, Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. 
Also, nearly ready. 
The CHILD WIFE. A Romance. By 


Captain MAYNE Retp, Author of “The Scalp- 
Hunters,” &c, 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


POE M S§. 


By V. A. BR. 
1 vol. royal 16mo, price 5s, 


. We find in this little volume of poems a mind indi- 
vidual if not original......... We cannot, indeed, select 
any one of these pieces and unhesitatingly affirm it to 
be that pearl of great price—a perfect poem......... Yet 
beneath all such defects there lurks a real faculty, per- 
haps a future Ppoet,........ The author's peculiar quality 
may be described as satire in a high sense, ‘Middle 
= 18 as truthful as it is painful, Similar in spirit is 

e ‘ Old Man,'—they are sad, pitiless satires, and trans- 
cend the functions of song.” —Athenwum, February 2. 


By the 








L. Bootn, 307 Regent street, W. 





Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
FIRST LOVE and LAST LOVE: a 


Tale of the Indian Mutiny. In 3 vols,. By James 
GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ The 
White Cockade,” &c. Now ready, at all the 
Libraries in the kingdom. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


Now ready, 768 pages, in green paper cover, price 1s, or 
by post 16 stamps. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHILLING SHAK- 
SPERE. Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The Publishers refer the public to the following 
reviews, which have already appeared in the leading 
London newspapers, on “ Knight's Shilling Shakspere,” 
and request that in ordering they will mention the name 
of both Editor and Publisher. 

“THE DAILY News.” 

“The ‘Shilling Shakspere’ is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable product of an age of cheap literature. The 
volume consists of 780 pages fcap. 8vo, and is got up 
with all the care and finish of much more expensive 
works. The paper is good, and the cream tint gives it 
almost an air of luxury. The type is evidently new, 
and though it is necessarily small, it is so beautifully 
clear, that the eye experiences no fatigue whatever in 
reading it. There is none of that appearance of hasty 
work or flimsy material which often characterizes very 
cheap literary productions; there is, on the contrary, 
every evidence of careful printing, so that the pages 
have that equal and finished appearance which usually 
characterizes the best literature.” 

“THE CENSOR.” 

“A marvel of extraordinary goodness and cheapness 

combined.” 





“ PUBLIC OPINION.” 

“Is indeed the most marvellous shilling’s worth of 
reading we ever saw. Admirably printed in fine type, 
and on good paper.” 

“Fon.” 
“A marvel of cheapness as well as of utility.” 
“ MORNING ADVERTISER.” 

“Less than a circulation to be reckoned by seven 
figures can hardly remunerate the enterprise. We may 
add, as an encouraging fact, that over 50,000 copies 
have been ordered by the trade, as a first venture, even 
before the issue of the work.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 








The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS of Mr. LONGFELLOW'S. 
WORKS. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. New and Complete Edition, with 149 
Illustrations by John Gilbert, and a Portrait. 4to, 
cloth, 12s. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. The red-line 
Edition, with Illustrations by John Gilbert. Demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert. Post 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert. Cheap Edition, fcap. 8vo, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert. (Routledge’s Half-Crown Poets.) 
Green cloth, 2s 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. Cheapest 
complete Edition ever published. 400 pages on 
toned paper, with a Portrait, Post 18mo, boards, 
1s 6d. 

This edition may also be had in cloth, 2s, and in 
Roxburghe binding, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
LONGFELLOW'S VOICES of the NIGHT, Ballads, 

&c. Illustrated by John Gilbert. Square 8vo, gilt, 


5s. 
LONGFELLOW'S MILES STANDISH, and other 
Poems, Illustrated by John Gilbert. Square 8vo, 


It, 5s. 

LONGFELLOW'S DANTE, “The Inferno.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S DANTE, “The Purgatorio.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S DANTE, “ The Paradiso.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S DANTE, the: whole work, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 78 6d. 
In ordering be sure to ask for Routledge’s Editions. 


Grorce RovuTLepGe and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill, London. 





Medium 18mo, cloth, 5s; roan, 5s 6d. 
ROOKES’S (R.) GENERAL 
GAZETTEER ; or, Compendious Geographical 
Dictionary, containing Descriptions of every Country in 
the known world, the Cities, Towns, People, Produc- 
tions, Events, &c., with numerous Maps. A new edition, 
carefully revised and corrected to the latest date, by 
by J. A. Smith, Esq., Author of “A Treatise on the 
Structure of Matter,” &€., &. 
London: WILLIAM TEG6, Pancras lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS. | 





Just published, imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


‘SELECT EXAMPLES OF COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES 
RECENTLY ERECTED, WITH A FULL DESCRIPTIVE NOTICE 
OF EACH BUILDING. 


Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illus- 
‘trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a 
‘statement of the actual cost is given. 


Now ready, in 2 large Volumes, including the Supplement, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER. 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
With a Supplement, bringing the information down to the latest time. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With about 800 Wood Engravings. 


“So far as we have been able to judge of the accuracy of the Supplement, it 
deserves hearty commendation, and is in every respect worthy of the great standard 
work to which it is attached.”—Odserver. 

“This excellent book of reference.......... +-»All the articles we have examined, 
whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than 
‘ave should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”"—Athenxum. 


*,* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, in 1 vol., cloth, 16s. 


Medium 8vo, 750 pp., cloth extra, 21s. 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK: 


AN ALPHABETICAL DIGEST OF NAUTICAL TERMS, INCLUD- 
ING ARCHAISMS OF EARLY VOYAGERS, &c. 


By the LATE ADMIRAL W. H. SMYTH, E.S.F., D.C.L., &. 
Revised for the Press by Vice-Admiral Sir E. BELCHER, K.C.B., &c. 


“This word-book must ever remain the standard authority as to all matters 
touched upon in it.”"—Colburn's United Service Magazine, 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; English, Techno- 


logical, and Scientific. With Supplement. Adapted to the present state of 

Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. Two 
large vols. imperial 8yvo, cloth, £4. 

“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English dictionary that exists, but so 

‘far as the actual state of knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards 
perfection.”—British Quarterly Review. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Above 800 Engravings on 
Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

“Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ the very best that has yet been compiled."~ 

London Review. 


The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY; 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for the Use of Colleges and 
Advanced Schools. About 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 1émo, cloth, 
10s 6d; half morocco, 13s. 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
compass.” — Spectator. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE; Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, for 
the Use of Schools, Abridged from the “Student's Dictionary,” by the Author. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 

“The etymological part of the work is well done......... The pronunciation is 

«clearly and correctly indicated, aud the explanations, though necessarily brief, are 

clear and precise.”—Athenzum. 











BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





No. XIX, JULY, price 5s. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SCIENCE. 


I. DARWIN and PANGENESIS. 


II. GOLD in CALIFORNIA (with Coloured Lithograph). By Jouy 
ARTHUR PHILLIPS. 

III. On the COLOUR PATTERNS of BUTTERFLIES (with Page 
Plate). By Rev. H. H. Hiearns, M.A. 


IV. The MODERN ASPECTS of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
V. On MUSICAL SCALES. By Sir Joy F. W. Henscuet, Bart., F.R.S, 


VI. On the MEASUREMENT of the LUMINOUS INTENSITY of 
LIGHT (with Woodcuts). By WILLIAM Crooxss, F.RB.S. 


CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. 

1. AGRICULTURE. 7. GEOGRAPHY. With Proceedings of 
2. ARCHZOLOGY and ETHNOLOGY. the Royal Geographical Society, 
3. ASTRONOMY. With Proceedings of | 8. GEOLOGY and PALZZONTOLOGY, 

the Royal Astronomical Society. With Proceedings of the Geologi- 
| BOTANY and VEGETABLE PHY- cal Society. 

SIOLOGY. 9. MINERALOGY. 
. CHEMISTRY. With Proceedings of | 10. MINING and METALLURGY. 

the Chemical Society. 11. PHYSICS—Light, Heat, Electricity, 
. ENGINEERING, CIVIL andj 12. ZOOLOGY. With Proceedings of the 

MECHANICAL. Zoological Society. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH—Enectanp anp ScoTianp. 
JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Burlington street. 


ee 


Oo oH 





No. IV., JULY, 1s. 


THE LONDON STUDENT. 


EDITED BY 
Professor SEELEY, of University College, London; 
Dr. HEADLAND, of Charing Cross Medical College; and 
J. W. HALES, -Esq., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Containing Original Articles, Reviews, Correspondence, and News, specially ad- 
dressed to Teachers, Students, and others interested in the subject of Education, 


JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, Third Edition, with Engravings, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE INDUCTORIUM: 
INDUCTION COIL. 


BEING A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF THE ELECTRICAL PRINCIPLES 
ON WHICH IT IS CONSTRUCTED. 
By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D., F.RS,, 

Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital Medical School. 


JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, revised, corrected, and very considerably augmented, 
with Engravings, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s 6d. 


A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MANIPULATION, ~* 


TREATING OF THE PRACTICE OF THE ART, AND ITS VARIOUS 
APPLICATIONS TO NATURE, 
By LAKE PRICE. 

Amongst the Contents are the Practical Treatment of the following subjects by 
Photography :—Portraits—Groups in the Studio—Landscapes—Groups in Open 
Air—Instantaneous Pictures—Animals—Architecture—Marine Subjects—Still Life 
—Copying of Pictures, Prints, Drawings, Manuscripts, Interiors—Stereoscopy— 
Microphotography, &c., and notices of the last inventions and improvements in 
lenses, apparatus, &c, 

JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Burlington street. 








BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
SEE MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 
The July Number of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, contain- 


ing a very large and varied selection of New and Choice Books, in every 
department of literature, is now ready for distribution. A Revised Cata- 
logue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, is also ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








BATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 


EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS and CO. 
These Machines were the First Made and Patented 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and ; ' intai 
Ba gba hed wy The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ower submitted to the prea ed ~~. They —_ Loe a ——— 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- and for Doueetic Purposes, and range in prices from 


tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5128; Nursery, 15s to 32s; Sponging, 


£5 5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 


9s 6d to 32s; Hip, 13s 3d to 31s 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and £4 43, 


Camp Shower Baths, Toilette Ware in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of three. 


THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN THE KINGDOM 


is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 
11s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s 6d; and Cots, from 15s 6d 
each; handsome Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 133 6d to £20. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


For family uso they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W. 


PHE “ PRINCESS ALICE ” PATENT 
LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 


MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the — 
e 








General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, | It will do every variety of work that is possible on 


sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 lustrations of his unrivalled Stock of | and for strength, portability, easy working, and gen 


Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 


Nickel Silver and Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Kitchen Ranges, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water | Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 


Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 





hes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 


Bedding and Bed-Hang- | Plete. 


| Iron and Brass Bedsteads, | 


hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or ee 


effectiveness has no superior. Price 45 Guineas com- 


“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


ings, 
Bed‘ Room Cabinet Fur- | £2 12s 6d, the best of its kind) The Machine for the 


niture, Million. 
“THE ELFIN ” HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 


£3 15s, complete. Samples of work gratis. 





with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 
a1 New ' ° re OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
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This day is published, price 34s, cloth. 
VOLS. IIL. anv IV. or 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
With numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, 
The FOURTH EDITION of the FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES, price 32s, 











CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL.—87th Year. 


CONTENTS of JULY PART, price 7d. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS of PRESENT CENTURY. 
COOKS. 
| A TUNNEL ADVENTURE. 
OUR LAST LODGINGS. 
WILD TRIBES in VANCOUVER. 
ACROSS the WALNUTS and the WINE. 
The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS. 


FOUR PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And a portion of a NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World,” entitled 
BLONDEL PARVA. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at all Railway Stations. 


FRUIT. 

In the JEWEL-GARDEN. 
CAMP NOTES. 

The BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 
The POOR of PARIS. 
The ROYAL ACADEMY. In Two Chapters. 
A MYSTERY of the SEA. 











“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZADIA 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


10 yols. royal Svo, profusely Illustrated, is now completed, price £4 10s. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








At all Booksellers and Libraries in Town and Country, in 3 vols. post $vo, 31s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 


By the Late EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


“A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the | cated spirit in which incidental subjects are regarded 
most beautiful countries in the world, and the singu-| saves the narrative from undue lightness. These 
larly happy art of description possessed by the author | volumes not unfrequently remind us of the exquisite 
brings the various places before us with the utmost | letters written from Italy, Spain, and Portugal, by 
vividness. The lively tone of youthful enjoyment per- | Beckford, the author of * Vathek ;’ and higher praise 
yading the work is another charm which the reader | than this we can hardly give."—Daily News. 

«an hardly fail to note; while the thoughtful and edu- 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 








New Burlington street. 








Crown 8yo, 5s each, Vols. L and IL of 


EWMAN’S (F. H.) PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the 
last Editions published by Messrs. Rivington. To be completed in 8 volumes. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, Second and Cheaper Edition, price 63. 


HE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, M.A, 
—— of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
isbury. 
RIVINGTONS. London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


QGKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. ROMANOFF. With an Introductory Notice by 
the Author of “ The Heir of Redcly ffe.” 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





8yo, price 12s. 


- 

NNALS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD; 

4 from its Fonndation to A.D. 1867; containing an Account of the various collections of 

Printed books and MSS. there preserved ; with a brief Preliminary Sketch of the earlier Library 

of the University. By W. D. MACRAY, M.A., Assistant in the Library, Chaplain of Magdalen 
and New Colleges. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at 


Home and Abroad, for the Year 1867; being the Fifth Volume of an improved Series. 
The Volumes from 1863 to 1867 are still to be had, price 18s each. 
London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo place ; 





And the other Proprietors. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





L 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. XCV., for JULY. Price és, 
CONTENTS. 
1. JOHN STUART MILL. | 6. JOHN BRIGHT. 


2. The OLD LONDON |7. MONTALEMBERT'S 
DISSENTERS. MONKS of the WEST. 
3. CAMILLA and HER 


8. The POLITICAL SITU- 


SUCCESSORS. ION. 

4. SILURIA, CAMBRIA, | 9, CONTEMPORARY 
and LAURENTIA. LITERATURE. 

5. STANLEY'S WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY, [July 1. 


2. 
SUMMERS and WINTERS in the 
ORKNEYS. By Danret Gorrie. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


3. 


The BEGGARS: or, the Founders of 
the Dutch Republic. A Tale. By J. B.ps Lierps. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


4. 

CHRISTIANITY and MODERN 
PROGRESS. Being the Inaugural Address de- 
livered at the Annual Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, May 12, 1863. 
By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Author of ** Quiet 
Resting-Places,” “The Story of Jonah.” Third 
Thousand. Price 6d. 


5. 
JESUS CHRIST ; His Times, Life, and 


Work. By E. pe Pressense, D.D. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 93, cloth. (Valy L. 


“One of the most valuable additions to Christian 
literature which the present generation has seen."— 
Contemporary Review, 


6. 
THE ORIGIN of the FOUR GOSPELS. 


By CONSTANTINE ‘TISCHENDORF, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Leipzig. Translated 
under the Author's sanction from the Fourth 
German Edition by William L. Gage. Feap. 8yo, 
3s 6d, cloth. 
“Tt deserves the careful perusal of all classes of 
readers,”—Athenxuin. 


London : Hopper and StovGuTon (late JacKsoN, 
WALForD, and Hopper), 27 Paternoster row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Robert Falconer. By George 


“ne LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 
vols, 

“An admirable story. It is a very fine novel, pure 
and noble in spirit, full of true humour, of shrewd 
observation, and of au exquisitely poetic fancy and 
feeling. It is rich in character and incident and scenes 
=— any novelist might be proud to have written.”— 

‘ar. 

“The dialogues in ‘Robert Falconer’ are so finely 
blended with humour and pathos as to make them in 
themselves an inteilectual treat to which the reader 
returns again and again.”—Spectator, 


Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 
Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line.” 


“A healthy work. The story is very cleverly 
managed, and naturally worked out."—Atheneum, 


Englewood House. 3 vols. 
Mildred. By Georgiana M. 


Craik, Author of “Jessie Tyrrel,” &, 3 vols, 
(Just ready. 








Hurst and Backer, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


AROUND THE KREMLIN ; 


OR, PICTURES OF LIFE IN MOSCOW. 
By G. T. LOWTH, 
Author of the “ Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. large post Svo, 24s. 


SAINTS & SINNERS ; 
OR, IN CHURCH AND ABOUT IT. 
By Dr. Doran. 
“ By far Dr. Doran's best work.”—Athenwum., 
“Full of entertainment and information.”"—Sun, 
HvrstT and BiacKetTT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 





HE SOCIETY of VIRTUE at ROME, 

By M. Goupscumrpt, Author of “The Jew of 

Denmark,” “Homeless,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the 
Victoria Magazine, price 1s, 

“Mr, Goldschmidt possesses much of the pure and 
graceful fancy of his countryman Hans Andersen.”"— 
dliustrated London News. 

EmILy FAITHFULL, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes street, Hanover square, 
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MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


Now ready, in 1 thick vol. crown 8vo, 14s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING TALES IN VERSE :— 

THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS. 

THE LADY OF THE LAND. 
THE SON OF CRGESUS. 
WATCHING OF THE FALCON. 
PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE. 
OGIER THE DANE. 


THE WANDERERS. 
ATALANTA’S RACE. 

THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. 
DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS. 
THE PROUD KING. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE. 





“ There is no English poet of this time, nor perhaps of any other, who has so possessed this 
excellent gift of looking freshly and simply on external nature in all her many colours, and of 
reproducing what he sees with such effective precision and truthfulness. It is not too bold to 
anticipate for ‘The Earthly Paradise’ a longer duration in the hearts and minds of men than 
perhaps any contemporary verse.”—Fortnightly Review. 


“We have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, rare volume, that we 
heartily commend it to our readers.”—Saturday Review. 


“It may be donbted whether any poet of our day equals Mr. Morris in enabling his reader 
to see the objects which are presented to him,.......s.ceseeses Great riches of invention, an imagina- 
tion that enters into the being not only of human, but supernatural agents, unstrained pathos, 
vivid powers of description, and a keen sense of beauty.” —Atheneum. 


“ There is nothing more delightful than to escaps from the problem-haunted poetry of the 
day, into the rippling narrative of Mr. Morris's fresh and vivid fancy..........00.+ A volume of the 
most delightful and varied poetit legend which ever entranced the schoolboy, or amused the 
weary brain of toiling man.”—,Spectator. 

“Tt is easy enough to praise such poetry, but it is impossible to give the reader any full and 
true idea of its beauty in any way but by referring him to the book itself.” —Standard. 


F, S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 








HE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of 
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HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY and 
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HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND and the 
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